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HE National Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches 
was formed in the year 1865, with the purpose of strengthéning the 
churches and societies which should unite in it for more and better 
work for the kingdom of God. These, churches accept the religion of 
Jesus; holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion 
is summed up in love to God and love to man. 

The Conference recognizes the fact that its constituency is Congre- 
gational in tradition and polity. Therefore, it declares that nothing in 
this Constitution is to be construed as an authoritative test; and we 
cordially invite to our working fellowship any who, while differing from 
us in belief, are in general sympathy with our spirit and our practical 
aims. [Preamble to the Constitution unanimously adopted in 1894.] 


Editorial. 


T the Baptist anniversaries in Springfield, Mass., the 
peculiar freedom and independence of the churches 
of this order were made more than usually evident. 
In church organization the Baptists are even more 
free than orthodox and Unitarian Congregational- 

ists. It is well in these times of the making and unmaking 
of creeds, of loosing and binding i in ecclesiastical fellowships, 
to have this body assert its fundamental principle of unity 
with liberty. There is a movement among Baptists, as there 
is among the Friends, toward a closer union and co-ordina- 
tion of, their working forces to the end that there may be 
greater economy and efficiency in action. Such a movement 
is consistent with a new affirmation of the principles of 
liberty, and independence, which were never more needed, in 
matters of faith, than they are to-day. 
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Amone people who are intellectually capable of doing 
skilled work of any kind there are no lines which can be 
drawn to separate them into classes according to their | 
intelligence. That is to say, the most profound thinker, 
aveiding foreign languages and technical terms, is, when dis- 
cussing fundamental principles of belief and conduct, as. 
likely to be understood by an intelligent mechanic as by 
a college professor. We have known a cabinet-maker who 
read Spinoza with delight. The greatest subjects appeal to 
the minds of men who are not educated, but who are alert 
and eager for knowledge. But there is a vast underworld in 
which live men and women whose reading, whether of books, 
magazines, or literary papers, is of a kind that never even 
comes to the attention of the critics and readers of what is 
known as current literature. In this class a book may circu- 
late by the hundred thousand copies, and never come to the 
notice of one of our readers. These people are not all 
vicious, but their heads are small and their minds’ are closed 
to all but the most primitive ideas and emotions. In families 
they live off the main lines of travel and tend toward the 
remoter = of every settled township. - If they have some 
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enterprise, they earn a decent livelihood and mingle with 
people of a more active intelligence. Taken together, they 
live in a world .of.their own, which it ‘would be worth the 
while of some expert sociologist to explore. 


J 


STATISTICS are commonly deceptive, because numbers ‘have » 
no meaning unless all that relate to'a given case are pre- 


sented. —When figures ‘are produced showing that by actual 
count women are in the majority, and sometimes in the great 
majority, in the congregations in our churches, these figures 
furnish no basis for an argument concerning the decline of 
the Church as compared with other institutions. Prof. Miin- 
sterberg says, ‘‘ Theatre mapegeris claim that 85 per cent. 
of their patrons are women.”» He says also’ that about the 
same percentage would hold for those‘who attend’ lectures, 
concerts, and who look after charities“and the work of the 
churches. He claims that in Germany at least half of those 
who attend art exhibitions are men;* but he has attended 
art exhibitions in Boston, New York, and Chicago where by 
actual count the men were less than 5 per cent. of those 
present. Figures, then, give us no clew to the status of the 
Ghurch among other institutions unless we have a// the 
figures. Prof. Miinsterberg’s conclusion is that in America 
art, literature, education, and religion are rapidly coming 
under the influence and control of women. His inference is 
that society will suffer by the process unless men give fresh 
attention to these higher interests of society. 
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“Tur New England conscience” of the old-fashioned kind 
took the direct way to the end in view. It wrought for right- 
eousness in the same way that it built highways. In the old 
days the turnpike ran as straight as the ruler with which the 
Russian Czar laid out his railroad. In all the old townships 
are now to be seen highways abandoned because it has been 
learned that the straight way is not always either the safest 
or the shortest. During the last century road-builders dis- 
covered that the handle of a pail was no longer lying down 
than it was standing up. They drew the inference that the 
road around the hill was no longer than the road over the 
top of it. It might be even shorter, and it was much easier 
to travel.. The lesson in road-building has been learned, but 
in matters of conscience it is still taken for granted that the 
right way must be steep and difficult. “The New England 
conscience” will not admit that a man can be righteous unless 
he is suffering. It suspects the man who reaches the right 
end without losing his breath and who enjoys the scenery 
while he travels. 

Pd 


THE Christian Register has been more than once exhorted 
on recent occasions to give Unitarian ministers a lecture 
upon the duty of attending ministerial associations and other 
meetings of the kind. Now.there is an objection, which the 
editor sees, to his assuming the office of mentor in such 
matters. While he sees that ministers’ institutes, unions, 
and associations are not attended as they should be; .while 
he believes that our best and busiest ministers often throw 
away a valuable means of exerting influence; and while he 
holds that one secret of our weakness and slow progress is 
that lack of loyalty to our ministerial institutions of which) 
complaint is made,— still the editor knows that other men as 
wise as he do not agree with him on these points. They 
think they can spend their time better in other ways. And, 
then, we have never noticed that scolding ever increased the 
attendance of people at a church or of ministers at an asso- 
ciation. 
one day in every week should be given by him to the public 
service of the denomination which had educated him, given 
him his post of duty, and: sustained him through the years of 
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The present writer has always held that at least 
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his public ministry. Other men. consider such service a- 

waste of time. Who shall decide? Nevertheless, we should 

like once to see a ministers’ meeting where, «instead ofthe 

forty who do come, the one hundred who might come are 

present, and eager to have something come of their meeting 

together. 1k 
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Tue wealth that is bad comes by:levying taxes upon the 
community without any adequate return for services ren- 
dered. Such wealth was formerly gained by force. Rob- 
ber barons on land and free-booters at sea preyed upon the 
savings of others. Such sources of gain are now forbidden 
to private citizens. They are temporarily monopolized by 
strong governments. But the man who in former ages would 
have been a robber baron, carving out his fortunes with his 
sword, uses now the more delicate weapons of the intellect. 
Where physical prowess once swept the field, now intellect- 
ual power wins the game. All wealth gained by monopoly 
is bad because it increases the poverty of those who ‘con- 
tribute to it. A certain part of the winnings of those who 
play the game of finance is, in a strict sense, the gain of 
gambling or of robbery. Wealth so gained is evil and cor- 
rupting; but, in the judgment of the most experienced 
leaders of men, the bulk of the increasing wealth “of the 
world is not won without an increasing return in service to 
the world. Little by little those who rule the markets and 
exchanges of the civilized world are learning to detect and 
condemn the practices of the gambler and the thief. More 
and more the laws of nature are recognized as the legitimate 


~ laws of business. 


Progress that Differs. 


The mistake of those who think that they lead in the 
evolution of our human race is to suppose that all the tribes 
and nations may be regarded as members of a procession, 
and that they are all necessarily moving in the same direc- 
tion, whenever they are in the line of evolution, or what we 
call progress. They imagine all the members of the-race as’ 
strung out in a row, one behind the other, and think that, if 
the laggard members are only pushed a little, they will move 
on in the right direction. The right direction is always 
that in which these superior members of the race are them- 
selves moving. 

Speculations about other worlds than ours commonly in- 
clude the same mistaken notion. If Mars is inhabited by 
intelligent beings, then it must be inhabited by men and 
women who have two eyes, two ears, two hands, two feet, 
and other features and members in due order and propor- 
tion according to the human standard. Mr. Wells in his 
story about “ The First Men in the Moon” hits off this nar- 
row idea of evolution by suggesting that the highly devel- ~ 
oped intellectual creatures who inhabit the moon were not 
developed from manmals, as we were, but from beings that 
were caught in the insect stage of progress and kept the 
form and features of insects, of many kinds. In a great as- 
sembly of them one is reminded of beetles, ants, and grass- 
hoppers. In their speech they pipe and they twitter in a 
strange fashion of their own. ‘They tend always toward the 
development of great brain power, but become as they prog- 
ress still more unlike human beings. 

Now among the races which have staying power enough, 
and numbers enough to resist the harrying of civilized 
nations, among those that have vitality enough to assimilate 
some portion of our modern science and civilization without 
inviting self-destruction, there is no tendency to advance 
along the line of Anglo-Saxon progress. The Semitic type, - 
the Chinese type, and the African type, if free to develop, 
will produce religions, laws, and institutions unlike’ each ~ 
other and unlike our own. The ideals toward which. they: 
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work will. bring out the quality of the race to:which they 
belong. As the rose family includes members so unlike as 
the pear-tree and the blackberry, so the human family con- 
tains races like the Semitic and the Aryan, and religions like 
the Mohammedan and the Brahmanic, which, when freely 
unfolded, without external pressure and compulsion, tend to 
produce a permanent variety. 

All attempts to civilize, to Christianize, to govern, or to help 
the: Oriental races have been to some extent made null and 
void by this mistaken notion. Only through intermarriages 
among all the members of two races does there come any 
unity of type. -If a minority of. two races marry, they create 
a third type unlike either of.the others, - Since many thous- 
ands of years must pass before there is any thoroughgoing 
miscegenation and amalgamation of.all races through the 
actual interchange of the tendencies that run in the blood of 
each nationality, it is not worth while to consider that form 
of unity and progress in making our plans to help, to con- 
vert, or to govern the world. 

The destruction of the native type of character and the 
abolition of native customs will destroy any tribe that is 
small and of tender fibre. Where a tribe or nation is numer- 
ous enough and constitutionally vigorous enough to live its 
own life, external uniformity and obedience can be secured 

- only by force. The dominant religion compels a confession 
of belief and conformity in worship. The dominant nation 
compels submission and the acceptance of foreign ideals. 
The result is slavery. Civilized nations can and must abol- 
ish cannibalism, piracy, the capture of prisoners to make 
slaves of them, and whatever makes barbarous tribes danger- 
ous to theirneighbors. They can greatly aid all the so-called 
lower races by teaching them the arts of civilization and the 
domestic sciences. But experience everywhere shows that 

the most healthy, vigorous, useful, and beautiful:customs and 
character are to be found where native tendencies and racial 
traits expand in the air of freedom. 

It is useless to think of holding back the strong races 
from adventures in all parts of the world. They will go 
everywhere, and they will work their will wherever they go. 
But it is possible to learn by the awful mistakes of the past, 
and to help in the development of every race, without ex- 
pecting the end of that development to be that which seems 
best to our race and to us. The time is not in sight when a 
republican form of government would be suitable for the 
millions of Asia, or when Christianity could, with advantage 
to all concerned,: displace the Oriental réligions, or when 
Western methods of business would confer ‘blessings upon 
that part of the human race which does not know what 
money-making means. And yet, as their friends and help- 
ers, the strong races in the advanced guard of progress can 
make the way easier for all who come after them. 


A Story and a Moral. 


One of the most affecting stories in Ian Maclaren’s “ Bonnie , 


Brier Bush” is that of a boy’s:struggle for an education. It 
would seem as if many persons must have recurred to this 
story, in their minds, if not to the printed’ page, since they 
have read of Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s intended beneficence 
to the Scotch universities: ‘The outcome of the story was 
tragical ; but its being so did not prevent its main impression, 
as it comes back to us,— that of the lad’s heroism and no- 
bility,— from being very fine and strong. Moreover, the 
story was typical in an eminent degree. The struggle it de- 
picted has been many times repeated ; and the story of it has 
been told over and over again in various degrees of truth to 
the essential fact, with more or less of literary charm. The 
essential fact has been one of the glories of Scotland, with 
which she could ill afford to part. To hundreds of success- 
ful men it has been the immediate jewel of their souls, the 
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recollection of it one of’ the proudest of their ‘personal pos- 
sessions. 

No greater misfortune could happen to the youth of Scot- 
land than to change all this, It is not likely that it will be 
changed to such an extent as to do great and permanent in- 
jury. Scotch educators have, as a rule, too much of native 
shrewdness to be taken in the snare of a too lavish generos- 

-ity that would only smother the intellectual and moral 
growth it is intended to promote; and they will have little 
difficulty in impressing their own views’ upon Mr. Carnegie 
if he has been in any real danger of doing anything seriously 
at variance with his conduct of such matters heretofore. He’ 
has never seemed to fail to understand that to help others he’ 
must encourage them to help themselves. It is certain that ° 
there is no more excellent way than this. 

That struggle for existence which has its roots deep down 
in vegetable growths, and its illustrations in the lowest ani- 
mal forms, is a persistent factor in our human life. There 
are those who dream of its eradication; but it may well be 
doubted if their dream is likely to come true, and that for 
it to do so would be best. The co-operation which elimi- 
nates competition between individuals reproduces it in cor- 
porate forms. We unstring the soul of its sinews when we’ 
place it beyond the reach of struggle. A man had better 
starve than have the nerve of personal effort cut by a too 
charitable hand. Nothing is easier ‘than to’ pauperize. 
It is astonishing how quickly the habit of dependence is 
acquired when a man has once bent to it his reluctant will. 
There is nothing that the wise agent of social help will 
guard more sacredly than this same reluctant will. 

These principles have a limited application to the sphere 
of education. In self-defence, society is bound to give 
every possible citizen a rudimentary education. Even upon 
this lower level there should be such incidence of taxation 
as will oblige every citizen to contribute something to the 
educational fund. Herbert Spencer and others have ques- 
tioned the justice and advisability of even primary education 
at the general expense. Many others have questioned the 
extension of public education to secondary schools. A 
much greater number would draw the line at this point, and 
oppose the use of public money for education of a higher 
grade: Fortunately, the charges for tuition are only the 
smaller part of college expenses, So that, if these were re- 
mitted altogether, there would be no inconsiderable margin 
for the exercise of personal economy and self-sacrifice on 
the part of parents and for their children’s strenuosity and 
self-denial. 

Nothing has contributed so much to the enfeeblement of 
the ministry as the making of theological students bene- 
ficiaries with little or no reference to their faithfulness in 
study and their intellectual acquirements. It was a good day 
for the Harvard Divinity School when the promised help was ~ 
made dependent on the ‘student’s use of his opportunities. 
Of course, it was always roughly so, but of late it has been’so 
with much more precision; and there are old graduates who 
would like to go back and earn the money which was given” 
to them in former years. 

However broadcast we may fling our primary and second- 
ary education, there should remain in the ranges above these 
a field sacred to individual ardor and persistency. Our mill- 
ionaires cannot make a worse use of their money than by 
narrowing this field. . They cannot be prevénted from send-- 
ing their sons to one college or another, there to waste the 
substance of their opportunities in riotous living. But, if they 
would be helpful to our colleges, and to our young men of 
intellectual capacity, let them not make it too easy for these 
to get a college education. Let the promised help be every- 
where conditioned on exceptional fidelity and “exceptional 
attainment. Then it would be a spur to effort, not a pre-. 
mium upon mendicancy or the reward of superior athletics. — 
Bot. are perfectly legitimate methods within the reach’ of 
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those who would make our higher education more effectual. neighbor as you love yourself.” There is no co-operation 
But we cannot be too jealous of any tendency to eliminate possible except between strongly individuated ' persons. 
the element of heroic struggle from young men’s relations to Francis Abbot defines religion as man’s effort to perfect 
such: education. himself. Evolution defines religion as an effort to perfect 
jc a ae yourself and others. The final morality can repeat the 
’ ? ; Lord’s Prayer without a blush: “Our Father,”’— not our 
Faith, Hope, Love. Father this side of the Great Lakes, but our Father all- 
: . together, the Father of every human being. In this way 
Paul stated a profound law when he declared the eternal we must learn yet to repeat the Lord’s Prayer; and into the f 
continuance of faith, hope, and love as the basis of human world of trouble and problems we must enter unhesitating as : 
society. By faith he expressed that confidence which we the children of God. Can we rise.to the full conviction of ? 
must have in the principles and laws of nature, in each other, that statement? Is Christianity to be the religion of those 
and in divine oversight. By hope he expressed that con- who co-operate as God and his children? “And now abide 
-viction, which rests in all sound minds, that progress can be these three,— Faith, Hope, and Love.” 
achieved and social betterment accomplished. By love he 
expressed that subtile, ever-permeating altruism which in- 


spires us to help each other, and pronounces that grandest American Cnitarian Association. 
of all words, “humanity.” At the bottom must always lie that 
strong principle, faith, which has been so shrivelled in An idea of the increase in the stability and usefulness of _ 


theological discussion as to mean something wholly diverse the Association may bé legitimately acquired by a compari- 
from the Pauline conception. Faith in principles, faith in son between the condition of the Association as it is to-day 
mankind, faith in the eternal goodness of God, is something and its condition fifty and twenty-five years ago. In 1851 
very different from that faith which simply insists on per- the entire plant of the National Association consisted of a 
sonal salvation. The more we study this magnificent thought, desk in a back office of Messrs. Crosby & Nichols, pub- 
the more we feel its power. The wonder is that faith could lishers, at 111 Washington Street, Boston. Here the secre- 
have existed at all before science had unfolded to us the tary of the Association, Rev. Calvin Lincoln, was usually to 
unity of nature and the irrefrangibility of law. Now we _ be found; and here he devoted himself to a small publish- 
live encircled with the sublime fact, not only that law is ing business in connection with the publishers in whose 
eternal, but that all law is personal,—is the proposive will- store his desk was located, and to assisting in the supply of 


ing of the Eternal One. local pulpits. The books of the Association were kept per- 

Hope naturally springs from faith, as the blossom from sonally by the treasurer, Mr, Henry B. Fairbanks; and the 
the bud. ‘Each one’s ability and freedom to move out on entire financial transactions of the year, including every 
his own line, with his own faculties and his own training, item of income and expense, covered but eight pages of a 
to do better, to be better, to see better, to have better,— cash-book. The treasurer’s report submitted at the meeting 


that is the whole of individual right and prosperity, that is fifty years ago reported receipts of a little over $8,000, and 
social hope. Modern society knows no other inspiration.” this included what the secretary earned by preaching and 
Hope that is not based on faith is not hope at all, but is a other small items. The contributions from societies amounted 
restless, greedy ambition. The end of education, both in to $4,300, and not more than thirty societies gave anything. 
the family and in the school, should be to create not only It is interesting to note that the treasurer, in making his en- 
great powers for great achievements, but great hopes; and tries of the gifts of societies, recorded each church under its 
nothing in education should be allowed to interfere with the minister’s name, as ‘“‘ Rev. Dr. Newell’s Society in Cam- 
conviction that the world and society, in all its affairs, can bridge contributed $105,” “Rev. Mr. Bartol’s church in 
be and must be improved. Here lies the key to prosperity Lancaster, $119,” and so on. 
and progress,—the fixed conviction that whatever is good The chief expenditures of the Association were for print- 
can be made better and whatever is bad can be made good. ing and binding tracts and distributing Channing’s Works. 
This principle is working grandly in nearly all the depart- Small grants of from $50 to $400 were made also by the 
ments of life; but, where selfish interests intrude, a large Executive Committee to nineteen weak churches. The en- 
degree of pessimism finds root. Quite too often the problem dowments of the Association are not recorded in any ac- 
crowds upon us, whether righteousness can really come off count on the treasurer’s books, but the treasurer reported 
victorious in all cases. Can we ever handle the saloon, or $777 as the “interest of permanent funds.” The Year 
are we facing a power that altruism cannot match,—a force Book of 1851 shows that there were two hundred and forty- 
that tends to degeneration, and will continue to pull down seven Unitarian churches then existing. 
what honesty and purity construct, so long as humanity In 1876 the income from the churches and individuals 
remains? Has love for stimulants and vulgarity, that an- for the general objects of the Association had increased to 
-tagonize reason and morals, a permanent part in Anglo- over. $26,000. The endowments stood at about $135,000 
Saxon life? Our hope must be based on that faith which and the building on Tremont Place, which contained the 
believes, with all the soul, in God and right, and withal ‘offices of the Association. Some $17,000 was expended 
never can despair of human nature. in aid of feeble societies, while the number of societies con- 
Love, as Paul uses the word, probably comes nearer what tributing to the Association had risen to 138. The total 
we express by altruism and increasing readiness to see and number of Unitarian churches stood in 1876 at 354. 
to feel the needs of other people. Society certainly has At the annual meeting of 1901 the income of the Associa- 
gained greatly in this direction,— the capacity to compre- tion for the past year was given as $85,885. The endow- 
hend that the real interest of each one is in the interest of ment, including the real estate on Beacon Street, stands on 
all others. We are learning that it is impossible to thrive the books at nearly $700,000, with a market value consider- 
by crowding down our neighbors. A full belief in altruistic ably in excess of the book value. $95,026 was expended in 
wisdom is an economic principle that underlies all social, all the past year, more than half being in aid of new or feeble 
political, and all individual evolution. Perhaps we may be _ societies. The Association has its offices) in Boston, New 
tending toward that other extreme which forgets that only in York, Chicago, and San Francisco, and an efficient staff 
the creation of strong individuals can we secure anything representing the interests of the Unitarian denomination in 
like unity of action,—true socialism. The founder of nearly every State of the Union, The number of churches 
Christianity made no blunder when he said, “Love your now on record is 465, an increase of 111 in twenty-five years 
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and of 218 in fifty years. Almost’ all of these’new churches 
owe their existence to the activity of the Association. — 
I have no disposition to exaggerate the place or work of 


-the Association, but the record shows a vitality and an in- 


creasing power of usefulness which cannot fail to encourage 
the friends of the cause which it is set to serve. In the 
future, as in the past, if those whose agent it is are faithful, 
the Association can be depended upon to do an increasingly 
beneficent work, softening theological prejudices, promoting 
a pure, cheerful, and practical Christianity, founding and 
‘maintaining the institutions that stand for religious liberty 


and Christian unity and that translate great truths into 


honest faith and noble living. 


. 


SAMUEL A, ELIOT. 
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Tue Cuban constitutional convention is now engaged in 
considering afresh the problem of the adoption or the rejec- 
tion of the Platt amendment as a part of the constitution of 
the future Cuban republic. Last Friday the cabinet at 
Washington decided that the action of the convention in 
adopting the Platt amendment, together with Secretary Root’s 
explanatory remarks upon the aim and scope of its pro- 
visions, could not be regarded as a “substantial compli- 
ance” with the demands of the United States. Accord- 
ingly, the Cuban convention was notified formally by Gov- 
ernor-general Wood that it must accept the Platt amendment 
‘In its simple text. It is understood that the administration 
intends to continue the occupation of Cuba by American 
troops until this has been done. The members of the con- 
vention have expressed themselves as surprised by the failure 


-of the government of the United States to approve their 


action upon the amendment. It is asserted semi-officially 
at Washington that the convention had been made familiar 
‘with the exact wishes of the administration in the matter. 
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THE recent opinion that was rendered by the United 
States Supreme Court upon-the status of the new posses- 
sion of the United States has been the subject of interested 
discussion, both in the United States and in those countries 
of the Old World to which the policies of the republic are of 
grave concern. Foreign critics are disposed to regard the 
opinion in a not altogether favorable light. ‘There is a ten- 
dency among Continental commentators to interpret the 
court’s action as aimed at the removal of some of the most 
material obstacles to the acquisition of alien peoples and 
foreign territory. In the United States there is much com- 
ment upon the fact that the opinion was rendered by a ma- 
jority of only one, the standing of the judges being five for 
the opinion and four against it in all the cases upon which 
a decision was reached. ‘The Democrats and the opponents 
of expansion show an inclination to criticise the opinion in a 
hostile spirit, while the dominant party regards it as an em- 
inently practical solution of a pressing problem of colonial 
administration. 

ae 


THE operations of that provision of the army regulations, 
as adopted under the legis'ation of the last Congress, which 
prohibits the establishment and maintenance of the canteen 
at army posts, are attracting much attention. Army officers 
in charge of garrisons and posts in various parts of the 
country have announced, in public interviews as well as 
official reports, that their experience since the new regula- 
tions were enforced has been that the anti-canteen law has 
‘a demoralizing effect upon the army, that it encourages 
drinking to excess in saloons outside the army reservations, 
and consequently beyond the restraining influence of the 

_ officers; that desertions have increased conspicuously, on 
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account of this drinking outside of the limits of the posts, 
and that as a consequence the guard-houses at some of the 
post are crowded with men who have been captured as 
deserters or have overstayed their leave while under the influ- 
ence of cheap and highly injurious liquor bought at saloons 
not under the supervision of the military authorities, 


as 


THE condition of Mrs. McKinley is again the subject of 
anxious interest throughout the country. The Presidential 
party reached Washington last Thursday, after a hurried 
trip across the continent from San Francisco, during which 
the utmost precautions were taken to guard against anything 
that might disturb the patient. When Mrs, McKinley re- 
turned to the capital, her physicians issued a bulletin an- 
nouncing that the journey had not been too arduous for their 
patient, and that Mrs. McKinley was better than she had 
been when she left San Francisco. Subsequent bulletins, 
however, gave out the information that Mrs. McKinley failed 
to gain in strength, and that this failure to improve must be 
regarded, under the circumstances, as an unfavorable devel- 
opment in her illness. The President has cancelled his trip 
to the East entirely, with the exception of his visit to Har- 
vard on Commencement Day, when he is to receive the de- 
gree of LL.D. from the hands of President Eliot. His trip 
on this occasion, however, is still under advisement, and may 
have to be abandoned ultimately. 


a 


MewmoriaL Day, last Thursday, was made the occasion of 
the formal dedication of the Hall of Fame at the University of 
the City of New York. After an address appropriate to the 
occasion had been made by United States Senator Chauncey 
M. Depew, Chancellor MacCracken of the university de- 
clared the Hall of Fame open; and the tablets to the twenty- 
nine great Americans who have been adjudged worthy of a 
place upon its walls were unveiled by various patriotic and 
learned associations. The identity of the donor of the hall 
is still undisclosed. It has been a matter of common re- 
port, and this report was renewed upon the occasion of the 
opening of the Hall of Fame, that Miss Helen Gould, whose 
generosity is well known, contributed the money for the . 
construction of the hall, and defined, in a general way, the 
purposes to which it was to be put. No official information 
is available on this point, however. The Hall of Fame is 
designed to be used as a sort’ of a repository for relics, 
statues, and other memorials of distinguished Americans. 
A committee made up of men of national reputation will 
make suitable additions to the roll of honor at the end of 
every decade. 

J 


Aw interesting contribution to the pending discussion of 
the reasons for the loss of prestige and business that is 
agitating British manufacturers was made last week by Lord 
George Hamilton, the British parliamentary secretary for 
India, in the course of an open letter. Lord Hamilton ex- 
plained the preference that has been accorded to the Ameri- 
can producers of railway supplies over British competitors 
by the Indian governmerit. The secretary for India in his 
communication lays absolute stress upon the fact that the 
Indian government has made every possible effort. to favor 
the British manufacturers, but that the successful competi- 
tion of the Americans is due to the fact that the prices, the 
qualities, and the periods of delivery offered by the Ameri- 
can bidders were out of all proportion superior to anything 
that the British had to offer. Lord Hamilton urges his 
countrymen to adopt improved methods and the newest 
machinery if they expect to compete with their American 
rivals, who do not hesitate to adopt the latest improvements, 
even at enormous expense, . 


’ 
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. ‘Tue Chinese imbroglio is regarded abroad as having been 
definitely disposed of for the present. The Chinese govern- 
ment has agreed to. pay to the powers the sum of 450,000,- 
ooo yen,——an indemnity of which the United States tried to 
‘obtain a ‘reduction, on the plea that it is excessive’ and that 


it will embarrass the Chinese government too severely. The 


indications are that for the immediate future the only pay- 
ments that China will be able to make will be a moderate 


interest upon her newly acquired debt to federated Christen- - 


dom. The evacuation of Pekin and its outlying districts by 
the foreign troops is going on gradually. It is the intention 
‘of the commanders: of the foreign contingents at the Chi- 
nese capital to. transfer the city. to the control of the Chi- 
nese by the end of the present month, Field Marshal von 
Waldersee, the German commander-in-chief of the allied 
forces in China, is now on his way back to Germany. ‘The 
whole world is intensely desirous of terminating the situa- 
tion, and of withdrawing its forces completely from China, 
with the hope that China will remain permanently pacified. 


Brevities. 


It is reported on good authority that Spiritualist churches 
and lyceums are rapidly disappearing. Christian Science is 
a powerful rival. 


In the work of nature, every cell must be perfect in order 
to create a perfect organism. A perfect society cannot be 
created out of imperfect individuals. 


_ An Eastern minister recently told us that all the funerals 
he had attended. during the last ten years were for people 
who averaged over seventy years of age. 


The only way to rob any new “ism” of its power to harm 
is to acknowledge whatever truth it represents without hesi- 
tation. In time, like running water, the truth will clear it- 
self of evil. 


The great cities of the world have too many specimens of 
what Renan calls “administrative art.” Fears are expressed 
in England that the proposed national memorial: to Queen 

‘Victoria will add another one to the number. 


~ Weare told that oratory is a thing of the past, and that 
eloquence is now unheeded. But, when the eloquent orator 
comes, his hearers will be ready for him, as they have been 
from the beginning, and will be, world without end. 


The work of’ Presbyterian churches is somewhat hindered 
by their attitude of doubt concerning the creed of the future. 
But, doubtless, the work will go forward with a fresh impulse 
when some creedal difficulties are taken out of the way. 


’ Men and women who compromise too much become insin- 
cere and untrustworthy. Those who do not compromise 
enough are stubborn, obstructive, and useless. 
compromise just enough, at the right point and the right 
time, become good husbands and wives, large-hearted fathers 
and mothers, and useful members of society. 


All faces show subtle signs of character to those who can 
read them. Some faces have the indications written large. 
“The bishop’s mouth” is unmistakable., ‘‘The Presbyte- 
-rian face”’ is,equally marked. In looking over half a hun- 


.-dred pictures of Presbyterian ministers, we note the rarity of 


_the typical Presbyterian features, and wonder if that is not a 


"sign of the times. 


“~The season has come for country weeks, flower missions, 
“rides for invalids, and all manner of incursions and excur- 
‘sions, through which those who are fortunate bring nature 

and the unfortunate into closer and happier relations. All 
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‘the way from Maine to California our readers are preparing 


for these little acts of kindness, which in the moral world 
are the sunshine and showers which make the earth habi- 
table and pleasant. . 


Letters to the Editor. 


A Good-natured Criticism. 


Lo the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


Recently I was visiting a friend of mine who rejoiced in 
the position of town marshal. Being a clergyman, I tried to 
get something out of him for my business; and inquired 
about the moral health of the community in which he lived. 
To my surprise he informed me that many of the young men 
of that community would get arrested in the fall in order to 
have free board and no work during the winter, which they 
I tHen inquired 
about the churches, wondering if they. were doing their duty 
to allow such ideals to grow. 

“ Well,’ said my friend, ‘the churches don’t do much. 
There’s the church: some of their members some- 
times drink before church and then give. a rousing exhorta- 
tion. ‘The church isn’t much better.; Now the Uni- 
tarians, they live a clean, moral life. None of them ever get 
arrested; but they don’t believe in the Bible; nor Christ, nor 
nothin’. In fact, they don’t want to be called a church.” 

Ask yourselves: the question if the whole idea of Unita- 
rianism is to live a:spotless life and believe ‘nothin’. ”’ 

It seems to me you are somehow. unfortunate in presenting 
your side of the case, or why would the world refuse to take 
Dean Everett and Edward Everett Hale as typical Unita- 
rians? 

If you will allow a suggestion from an outsider, I would 
say: Drop that snobbishness of Emerson that cares only for 
the educated classes, and fulfil the work of the Jew rather 
than that of the Greek. Begin at the bottom and secure the 
love of the common people. Follow Jesus rather than Plato. 
CARLYLE SOMMERBELL. 


LE GRAnpD, Ia. 


Not the Only Liberal Church. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


At the recent festival, one of the speakers, the Unitarian 
minister of Louisville, spoke of his as ‘the only liberal 
church in Kentucky.” While it may not be a gracious thing 


for one guest to criticise another, yet it is but simple justice to 


say that the statement of the Louisville minister is not true. 
The Christian, or Disciple, Church, the strongest numer- 

ically in Kentucky, is, when compared with the older 

churches, quite liberal. It has no written creed, and is 


purely Congregational in its polity. Nor is it true that the 
Southern people are less tolerant than the people of. other 


sections. Born and bred in the South and originally a 
Presbyterian, I think I know the temper of the Southern 
people better than any minister imported from the North, 
who goes to the South with the missionary’s bias, and whose 
impressions are usually formed from hastily collected data. 
Speaking from personal knowledge, I dare affirm that, as a i 
rule, the Southern people are ready not only to tolerate, but 

to affiliate with the minister of any sect who combines, tact 
with tenacity of conviction, and emphasizes in his public 
teaching the points of contact rather than the points of con- 


‘trariety. During my three years’ residencé in Asheville, 


N.C., I preached in the First Methodist Church by invita- 
tion of the pastor, and was also invited by the pastor of the 


‘Second Baptist Church to assist him in conducting special 


religious services. 
On the other hand, I have never been asked by any ‘ortho- 
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dox atateier. of New England to take part in any service ex- 
- cept on Thanksgiving Day. Experience has taught me that 


_. “intolerance is not confined to any section or sect, and that 


even those who call themselves “Jiberal” are often liberal 
only in name. Henry A. WESTALL. 


MELROSE HIGHLANDS, Mass. 


- 


- Thanksgiving. 


I thank thee, Lord, for mine unanswered prayers, 
Unanswered save thy quiet, kindly “ Nay”; 
Yet it seemed hard among my heavy cares,— 
That bitter day. 


I wanted joy; but thou didst know for me 
That sorrow was the gift I needed most, 
And in its mystic depths I learned to see 
The Holy Ghost. 


I wanted health ; but thou didst bid me sound 
The secret treasuries of pain, 
And in the moans and groans my heart oft found 
Thy Christ again. 


I wanted wealth: ’twas not the better part ; 
There is a wealth with poverty oft given. 
And thou didst teach me of the gold of heart,— 
Best gift of Heaven. 


I thank thee, Lord, for these unanswered prayers, 
And for thy word, the quiet, kindly “ Nay.” 
’T was thy withholding lightened all my cares 
That blessed day. 
—Oliver Huckel, in The Larger Life.” 


The Motonk Conference. 


BY REV. CHARLES F, DOLE. 


Mr. Smiley’s hospitable house at Lake Mohonk was 
opened for the seventh time in the last week of May to the 
meeting of the International Arbitration Conference. Among 

_ the two hundred people present were Dr. Hale, Mr. Cal- 
_throp, Dr. Trueblood, Prof. Clark of Columbia College, 
- Hon. Everett P. Wheeler, Dr. Josiah Strong, Judge Gilbert 
of New York, and Judge Stiners, the Chief Justice of Rhode 
Island, who presided admirably. 
- Few persons realize how extensively the principle of arbi- 
tration, for the promotion of which these conferences were 
undertaken, has already been adopted. Almost two hundred 
_ different cases have been amicably settled in this way in the 
. Course of the last century. Italy and the Argentine Repub- 
- lic have lately made a ‘treaty engaging to submit all cases of 
- controversy between them to this method. These successful 
‘experiments may be said to have culminated in the late Con- 
‘gress at The Hague, called by the Czar of Russia. Among 
the influences which helped to shape the action of The Hague 
Congress was the masterly draught of a plan for a High 
Court of International Arbitration, prepared by the Amer- 
‘ican Bar Association. The Hague Congress summoned the 
ablest jurists and men of affairs from pretty nearly all na- 
tions. © Within a few months, as Dr. Hale, our best prophet 
of this movement, has reminded the readers of the Christian 
‘Register, notice has been officially served that the new “ Su- 
_ preme Court of the World” is now organized and ready to 
try cases. -A considerable number of the leading govern- 
ments have given their sanction to the plan proposed at The 
Hague, and have nominated their quota of judges. In spite 
-of all the war-clouds in the sky, it is felt that the friends of 
peace never had so much solid reason to be hopeful. Let 
_ /sthe nations once begin to use the new, rational, just, and hu- 
» ‘mane means actually now provided for settling their dis- 
‘agreements, and how can they ever descend again to the 
costly, ruinous and unjust methods. of: barbarians? 


a“ 
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The chief practical question before’the conference at Lake 
Mohonk was, What can now be done to inform the public 
of the existence and the practicability of the new Supreme 
Court, and especially to bring about an urgent and general 
demand that this method shall henceforth be adoped when- 
ever the United States has any difference with one of its 
neighbors? In other words, how shall we persuade people 
to cease from fighting and lynching, and to submit their 
grievances, like reasonable men, to their own established 
court ? 

Dr. Hale’s answer to this eaeaiion was that practical men, 


‘the great captains of commerce, must be definitely enlisted in 


favor of arbitration. The stability of all business depends 
upon international peace. Business is the produet of civili- 
zation, which itself rests upon good will and justice. The 
men of large affairs ought to be the first to recognize and to 
insist upon this. 

Attention was called’ to the fact that the’ labor unions in 
every land are committed to the cause of arbitration. All 
intelligent leaders of’ the people see that militarism: is a 
terrific burden upon the shoulders of labor. Not only are 
the laws silent in war times, but philanthropy languishes, 
the poor see their hopes deferred. 

An important question was raised by Judge Logan of New 
York, whether the new court must not be granted adequate 
force to carry out its decrees, Should there not be a fosse 
comitatus at the control of the court, in the presence of 
which national armaments, being no longer necessary, would 
be gradually set aside? A difference of opinion exists upon 
this point among’ the friends of arbitration. Those who 
take counsel of their fears and suspicions tell us that the 
new court will not bé heeded without a sort of police of its 
own. * Those who observe the growing tendency of mankind 
to defer to the decisions of a respected tribunal, who believe 
that, on the whole, men intend to do justly, are inclined to 
trust that the decrees of the new High* Court will carry en- 
forcement by their own ‘intrinsic weight and reasonableness, 
Does any one doubt that such a court, had‘ it existed three . 
years ago, might easily have saved the wat’ with Spain, and 
set the whole world forward by a hundred years? 

Various suggestions were made tending toward more effi- 
cient and permanent organization of the conference. A 
press agent or a secretary might arrange in advance for the 
wider publication of the doings of the conference in the pub- 
lic journals, 

The great need finally is that’ the people who believe, as 
they profess, in a religion of peace and good will, should be 
converted to trust ‘the methods of their own religion.* The 
religious people of this country and of England have actually 
been engaged to a considerable extent in justifying and find- 
ing excuses for war. Even ministers have taken the atti- 
tude of distrust toward arbitration, and, like the prophets of 
the old times, have given themselves to the service of a God 
of battles. Here, now, is a visible means of superseding 
war by the nicely adjusted machinery of righteousness. It 
follows actual experience and well-known analogies. It is a 
means dictated alike by humanity and the noblest spirit of 
Why is not every church a peace society? Why 
is not every minister and every editor of a religious paper a 
natural advocate for the cause of international arbitration? 
Are there not barbarous people enough in the world to drag 
upon the wheels.of human progress ?- What are the believ- 
ers in religion here for unless boldly and actively to promote 
the ‘ideal ends for which all churches exist? Perhaps the 


“Mohonk Conferences have no more effective use than to ask 


such questions as these, to repeat them and make them ring 
in the ears of all “‘ good people,” till. with common ‘consent 
they resolve that the United States shall never engage in 
another war. There is a deep law of prayer, according 
to which such a dete would work its own Bie re 
ment, 


i 
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Work in the Country Districts. 


BY REV. H. C. M’DOUGALL. 


I am asked to say something in regard to the religious 
problem in the country districts of New England. The most 
hopeful thing that can be said just now is that, when things 
get so bad that general attention is called to them, then 
something is pretty sure to be done to make them better. 
The attention of the whole country is now being sharply 
called to the religious poverty of the country districts. By 
his famous Fast Day proclamation of two years ago, Gov. 
Rollins of New Hampshire created a great deal of feeling, 
and aroused much criticism of his statements; but in his 
main contention, that the decline of Christianity in our rural 
communities is a marked feature of our times, he was per- 
fectly right. And it is just as marked to-day as it was two 
years ago. But what is hopeful is that we are now beginning 
to realize it, to think about it, and plan to remedy it. And 
we cannot begin a moment too soon. 

As the mountain spring sends its pure life-giving water 
through the mains of your great cities, so in times past a 
stream of clean and wholesome life from the country districts 
was sent through the great cities,— strong in body and clean 
in morals. Now you cannot pollute the springs on the hill- 
sides and not feel the taint all through your city water mains ; 
and you cannot starve the religious and moral life of the 
country districts, and not feel it in all your banks and offices, 
in all the complex machinery of your cities. If high moral 
character is to live in the cities, it must not die out in the 
country. 

One of the most crying sins of to-day, that has weakened 
the religious life in the sparsely settled districts of the coun- 
try, has been senseless sectarianism. I know not what may 


_ be the result in the larger centres of population; but among 


the farming districts, where people are scattered, you cannot 
perpetuate the petty differences of Protestantism and not so 
weaken religious life as to threaten its very existence. Sec- 
tarianism has no right to live at the expense of Christianity ; 
and that is just what has happened where two or three weak 
churches have fought bitterly for the sake of being Baptist 
or Methodist or Unitarian, until there was no energy left to 
be Christian. It has taken all the time and money and 
energy simply to maintain sectarianism, and there is abso- 
lutely nothing left for brotherly kindness and the spirit of 
love. This is the day of combinations; and the churches 
need to take a lesson from the stock market, and forma 
religious syndicate that shall wipe out all these lines in the 
sparse districts, and work, not for sects, but for religion. 
The great captains of industry know how to sink their differ- 
ences for the sake of doing business. When the churches 
are as wise, then the stream of religious life may fertilize 
every hillside village and every farming district. But to-day 
the man who goes out into the farming districts to hold up 
his little dogma first, and preach separation, deserves a sen- 
tence of life-imprisonment. 

I am a Unitarian through and through. But Unitarianism 
is only a part of God’s great human heritage; and we dare 
not sacrifice the whole for the sake of any part, no matter 
how dear it may be to us. The lines under which work 
must be done in the farming districts must be liberal: the 
very stars in their courses have written that. And the Uni- 
tarian Church, just because it has laid little stress upon 
dogma. and much upon life, is better prepared than any 
other to lead the churches in a new crusade for the renewal 
of the life of the country districts. 

I have enough faith in humanity, and enough faith in my 
own religion, to believe that, if we can stir to life the dormant 
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religious instincts of the people in the farming districts, we 
shall not lack for followers. 

The trend of city life is toward the country. The aban- 
doned farms are bought up for summer residences, and men 
are beginning to learn that man must live in the open a part 
of his life at least. But under present circumstances the 
religious destitution of the summer visitor is quite as marked 
as that of the permanent resident. ‘The visitor from the city 
is altogether too apt to put his religion in camphor and 
leave it with the furs. And this habit vitally affects the city 
churches themselves. Your city parishioners cannot run 
wild three months in the year and come back with their 
religious appetites greatly strengthened thereby :-religious 
hunger is not created in that way. Religion is not like 
land: it does not increase in fertility by lying fallow. For 
the sake of self-preservation and the life of your cities, go out 
to the mountains and the hillside farms, and hunt up your 
lost sheep, and in so doing give a little care to the native 
sheep as well. 

* But am I to lose a part of my summer vacation?” ex- 
claims some good man who has two or three months on his 
hands and wants to go to some rampant summer resort and 
hilariously rest. If you are going to do your duty, if you 
have the welfare of humanity at heart,— yes. For the very 
best vacation is a change of work; and there is crying need 
of men who can stir the life of the world to lift up these 
people who have gone out from the cities and are remaining 
in the country, who need to know something of religion. 

And, furthermore, we need to convince some of the poor, 
suffering ministers who have one Sunday service a week, and 
who are rusting out for lack of good wholesome exercise, 
that what ails them is not overwork. It is the fashion at 
this time of year to say to a minister: ‘‘ How tired you are 
looking! You ought to have a rest!” A man had the 
effrontery to say that to me yesterday. We need more life, 
more energy, more religious devotion, far more than we need 
rest. And, when we have come to the point of giving our- 
ai to the work, then the country problem will be largely 
solved. 

And these people who need your thought are not stupid, 
are not thoughtless, are not wholly indifferent. And, just 
because they are not sated with interests innumerable, they 
will give you a splendid hearing if you carry the cleanest ‘cut 
thought that your brain can produce. 

And there is a necessity that every man, minister, and lay- 
man who goes into the country districts should go loaded 
and prepared to fire,— should go ready to let his neighbor 
know that he has a faith that is worth having. Let every 
single layman who can talk, and who knows that he has a 
religion, stand up and let people know that, even when he is 
on a summer vacation, he still is a religious man. Let him 
go with a deep reverence and an abundant faith that cannot 
look at a blade of grass growing without knowing that he has 
seen God at work. And let every single minister who goes 
out into the country take with him some sermons that he is 


willing — nay, eager —to preach where they are needed, or 


else forever give up the claim that he is a man devoted to his 


calling. Let our divinity students pledge themselves to two 


years of mission service before they think of settling in a 
city parish, and let them go, not like a reluctant school-boy 
to a task, but as they would go to Europe to study for a 
degree ; and the frank criticism of these country people will 
do them more good than the divinity professor. They will 
come out from the experience with a deeper, stronger, 
tenderer feeling than if they were settled over a city parish - 
at the outset. Let every man with a purse supply the means 
by which the Association can establish circuits whereby 


these bright, wholesome, sweet-souled young men may preach 


to little handfuls of people once a month; for they need it 
sadly. They are tied to us; and, if we do not lift them up, 
they will pull us down. 


\ 
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Work in College Towns. 


BY REV. U. G. B. PIERCE. . 


It may strike one at first that hopeful work among stu- 
dents must be elsewhere than in the towns where they are 
congregated. And yet a few moments’ thought will make 
it plain that the average college town is peculiarly adapted 
to our Unitarian gospel, and that the conditions that there 
prevail, anomalous as they are and discouraging as they 
might seem, are really most hopeful. 

_ The most hopeful thing about the work in a college town 
is that it zs a college town, that young people come there 
to be educated. There is hope for a: man when he starts 
out to be educated. If we can start our churches in places 
where people have professedly come admitting that they do 
not know all and striving for something better, that is a 
most hopeful soil for our work. Itis trueythat the town is 
full of bustle and stir, and a certaintrausitoriness sugges- 
tive of the summer resort; but it is the transitoriness of 
pilgrims camping each day nearer the four-year goal. 
They are forever in the atmosphere of learning, and the 
Unitarian atmosphere comes natural to them. 

A second hopeful aspect of work in a college town is that 
most of the young men and young women are doubters. 
There is always hope for a man when he doubts. The 
average college student is troubled, like the pool of Be- 
thesda, with a doubt; and they do not yet see that what 
has troubled the pool is an angel, and that the way to 
healing is to enter the pool. In other words, they do not 
understand that a doubt is nothing more than the thick end 
of the wedge of truth, when normally one meets first the 
thin edge. The religion which tells a young man not to 


_ squelch his doubts,—that they are God’s light and are to 


be followed,— this appeals to the college student. 

And our Unitarian gospel is about the only gospel that 

fits in with the spirit and the method of the work in the 
modern university. In the mind of the average student 
the alternative is between no religion and liberal religion. 
For the atmosphere of the class-room, the method of the 
crucible, will still follow and haunt him in the church; and, 
if, when he goes to church, he must discard all this, he does 
not go. But, if he can carry his method of. reasoning and his 
spirit of research into religion and theology, and even into 
his devotions, that attitude appeals to him. 
_ Ido not happen to know any of our modern faiths which 
fit so perfectly in with the spirit and method of research 
as does modern Unitarianism. Is there a single one of 
our great tenets that is not confirmed by modern science? 
As a matter of fact, have they not grown out of that? 
When a young man, with his spirit of investigation and his 
method of research, comes to Unitarianism, he finds it simply 
begins where they left off, and that its spirituality is simply 
the continuing of the red end of the spectrum, not the mak- 
ing of a new one. 

Lastly, our Unitarian gospel fits in with the genius of 
youth, Youth creates new things, it is forward-looking, it 
knows no discouragement, it is full of hope and buoyancy, 
and nothing is impossible to it. So it turns very naturally 
to that interpretation of religion in which the great com- 
mandments are all in the present tense, in which the revela- 
tions are dated from this moment, and in which the emphasis 
is put, not on what may have happened some thousands of 
years ago, but on what is going to happen to-morrow, pro- 
vided he does his part. 

It you have ever spent a night in one of the little Indian 
towns of New Mexico, you have seen, just as the sun was 
about to set, an old Indian going up to the top of the pueblo. 
His features are disfigured with artificial wrinkles, his gar- 
ments in tatters; and, as he looks out on the setting sun, he 
gives a wail of sorrow and regret, then goes and lies down. 
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Early in the morning. before the sun is up, a young man 
comes up on the housetop, clad in raiment like sunshine it- 
self, and, when he sees the first arrows of the rising sun in 
the east, he sounds with his trumpet a grand hallelujah for 
the new day. The genius of youth looks forward to the new 
day. And that is our advantage; for our doctrine is not 
that of John the Baptist, who was to grow less and less, but 
of him of whom John Baptist said, “He shall grow more 
and more.” 


Our Work in the West. 


BY REV. F. C. SOUTHWORTH, 


When I saw the programme of this meeting, it seemed to 
me that it was. a dangerous experiment to invite so many 
Western ministers to speak to an Eastern audience on the 
same day. I recalled the picture drawn by Dr. Crothers 
some ten years ago at one of these .anniversaries, in which 
he described the brother from the West descending out of a 
clear sky upon an audience of Eastern Unitarians, waving a 
declaration of independence in one hand and holding a con- 
tribution box in the other, and with an arrogance of speech 
and a breeziness of manner and a magnificent sweep of gen- 
eralization which he seemed to have imbibed from the brac- 
ing winds of the prairies. It is, moreover, particularly dan- 
gerous to invite a field secretary to speak upon hopeful 
aspects of our work; for he is: the man, above all others, who 
becomes acquainted with its hopeless aspects. If a church 
gets dissatisfied with its minister, he is the one who hears 
the appeal. If it falls upon evil times, it is he whose pres- 
ence is desired. Under such circumstances he sometimes 
acts as a physician, and joins hands with a feeble and dis- 
consolate society which is reckoning seriously with death, in 
the effort to avert impending disaster. At other times he 
plays the part of coroner, and arrives only in time to sit upon 
the remains, 

There are, however, hopeful aspects of our work in the 
West which not even a field secretary can ignore. . After 
years of fruitless effort and many disheartening failures, the 
money has been subscribed to free the Western Conference 
from debt. It has had, judged by the standard of previous 
years, a remarkably successful financial year. The number of 
contributing churches has been increased by over fifty per 
cent.; and is much larger than at any time in the history of 
the conference. It has received a recent bequest by which 
its endowment fund is likely to be increased ten thousand 
dollars. The churches which have been outside the confer- 
ence have joined hands with those which have been inside; 
and they have become one body with many members, each 
feeling the need of the others, and all bound together by the 
consciousness that the work of establishing and. maintaining 
free churches in the heart of a free republic is the most 
serious work ever put into men’s hands. 

This spirit of co-operation, however, has extended far be- 
yond the limits of the conference. During the past year, 
between the Western headquarters in Chicago and the 
National headquarters in Boston there has been an almost 
daily interchange of letters and frequent personal  inter- 
views; and, by means of this hearty co-operation, many 
things have been accomplished which would otherwise have 
been impossible, - I come as the official bearer of greetings 
from the Western Conference to this meeting. It congrat- 
ulates you, sir, upon what you have been able to accomplish 
during the past year. —The Western Conference believes in 
you and in Secretary St.. John; and it wishes me to say that 
it will join hands with you during the year that is to come, 
in confident expectation that, now that we have come to 
know each other better, we shall be able to work together 
more effectively to.the end that, so far as in us lies, in in- 
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creasing measure the kingdoms of this world may become 
the kingdoms of God and of his Christ. 

Next year that conference is to celebrate the fiftieth anni- 
versary of its founding. We expect to have a great reunion, 
at which all those who have worked in the West, both minis- 
ters and laymen, shall be present. The conference invites 
you, friends, to be with us at that time, and to give us your 
assistance, in order that those meetings may become some- 
thing more than an echo of the inspiring sessions at your 
anniversaries of one year ago. 

You ask me what is the most hopeful aspect of our work 
in the West. I reply, sir, in the words with which you 
opened your admirable address in St. Louis last Wednesday, 
quoting from Father Taylor: It is simply “the folks” who 
are banded together to carry iton. You behold, ladies and 
gentlemen, in the speakers who have preceded me and who 
are to follow me, the kind of ministers the West is in the 
habit of producing. Mr. Judy and Mr. Sprague are among 
our Western workers now, and Mr. Pierce and Mr. McDou- 
gall obtained some of their most valuable experience there. 
And, indeed, it was while you, sir, were planting new 
churches in Colorado and serving as president of the Rocky 
Mountain Conference, that you served an apprenticeship for 
your present honorable office. 

When I saw upon your programme the name of the 
speaker who is printed last, I recalled an interview I had a 
little over a year ago in a Western city with a board 
of church trustees. It was an old and conservative church, 
with an honorable history and a splendid tradition. It was 
looking for a minister; and those trustees had been in- 
formed that, in seeking for a minister, it was absolutely es- 
sential that they should find, in the first place, a “safe” 
man, and in the second place a man who had been born and 
reared in the Unitarian faith. But somehow they could not 
find the man. I suggested the name of a man who, judged 
by our common standards, was not “safe” at all. He had 
been known to express opinions which were deemed hereti- 
cal even by orthodox Unitarians; and, instead of having 
been trained in a Unitarian church, he had come only a 
little while before from a hard-shell Baptist church in 
a little Michigan village. But the love of his fellow-men 
was so deeply rooted in his soul that it blossomed out in 
every word he spoke and in every sermon he preached; 
‘ and, when he came and preached for them, and they 
extended him a unanimous call, and he had declined it on 
account of the press of duties elsewhere, they sent a delega- 
tion to that distant town in Michigan to persuade him to 
accept. And, in consequence of his acceptance, there has 
been going on in Louisville from the time of his arrival 
a revival of pure religion and undefiled which has gladdened 
the hearts of the faithful and which has grown in strength 
from week to week and from month to month. So long as 
the Baptist Church of the West can train up ministers like 
Fred V. Hawley, and you will continue to send out from 
Massachusetts men like Boynton and Gilmore, and Day and 
Spencer, and Simons and Pulsford, you need not worry 
about the condition in the West. 

There is a story in the good old Book which I like to read 
when I get a little discouraged, how Moses, the man of God, 
in leading the children of Israel out of Egypt, was con- 
fronted by the waters of the Red Sea, and, turning, beheld 
the army of the king of Egypt marching upon him in battle 
array. And the children of Israel, a poor band of fugitives, 
with their women and children and cattle wearied by the 
long march, and inadequately armed, stood trembling with 
fright. Surely, a leader, under such circumstances, would 
have been justified in yielding to fear and offering to capitu- 
late. But Moses was not the man of fear, but the man of 
faith. He heard the voice of Jehovah saying, “Speak unto 
the children of Israel that they go forward.” Suddenly 
upon the ears of his startled countrymen came the command, 
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“‘Forward!’? They looked with astonishment at their 
leader, as if to ask whither. He pointed toward the sea; 
and there was determination in his face which made it im- 
possible for them to disobey the command. They moved 
forward in uniform order, the waters separated, and the 
children of Israel passed over in safety, while the hosts of 
the king of Egypt succumbed to the power of the great 
Jehovah. 

We are facing, my fellow-workers, a new century in this 
magnificent enterprise in which we have embarked together, 
under conditions more promising in many respects than our 
denomination was ever confronted with. ‘There are difficul- 
ties and obstacles, we know; but we have elected this morn- 
ing as our leaders men who have faced obstacles before and 
have not been daunted by them. Say we area little band 
and face a mighty multitude which little recks whether we 
stand or fall; yet let.us, I beseech you, as we face our diffi- 
culties and dangers, as we confront the new century with its 
hope and promise, face them as men of faith, listening not to 


our own doubts and fears, but opening our ears to the’ 


voice of God which calls to us, and bids us, as he bade the 
pilgrims in the wilderness of Sinai, ‘“Go forward!” 


The Value of Closer Organization. 


BY REV. FRED V, HAWLEY. 


There are people who question the value of any organiza- 
tion. Such people maintain that individualization is the 
only way to a clear understanding of the truth. Then they 
say, ‘Let every man speak the truth as he understands it, 
but do not let him organize a sect and make everybody use 
his brand of spectacles.” They further affirm that you can 
perpetuate error through organization, but organization is 
never any benefit to the truth. Then they point with ironical 
pride to the fact that some of the worst kind of lop-sided 
ideas are kept before the world through the power of or- 
ganized effort. In this last statement they practically admit 
that organization is a power; but, fearing that the power may 
be misused, they propose to get along without it. 

In my opinion, things are good or bad according to the 
way we use them. When fire cooks our dinners or warms 
our houses, is it good fire? and, when it burns our fingers or 
destroys our dwellings, is it bad fire? No, it is in either case 
simply fire,— wisely used, beneficial; misapplied, disastrous. 

Now, if organization is a power, wisely used, it may be- 
come valuable. Shall we fear it and shun it because it has 
sometimes been an instrument to hamper and limit or to 
maintain an unworthy cause? Byno means. Let us rather, 
appreciating its potency, wisely apply it, and reap the benefi- 
cial results. If organization may be helpful or is good at 
all, then the most perfect organization must be better than 
any imperfect, indifferent,-half-way kind. 

By nature I am an individualist. I love freedom of 
thought, speech, and action. Many people consider such 
freedom impossible in connection with any practical kind of 
organization. I do not believe it is impossible or imprac- 
ticable. People who are left free to believe what their minds 
can grasp, free to say their latest and highest word without 
endangering themselves to persecution from their brethren 
who may not agree with them, ought, it seems to me, be 
able to make the closest, most practical kind of organization, 
uniting themselves in a common purpose to help each-other 
to make the most of life and live it beautifully. : 

Such kind of organization is what we are seeking among 
the various liberal churches of America. To this end, if I 
understand it, was born this great American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation; and, great as has been its history and great as it is 
to-day, its worst weakness comes from the fact that it is try- 
ing to unite numbers of ‘independent churches” whose 
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members feel that independency and organization are some- 
how incompatible, who fear any definite or business-like 
organization as a menace to their very freedom and con- 
tinued happy existence. 

Such independency leads to foolish, unchristian, un- 
brotherly indifference. It savors of the old motto, “ Every 
man for himself, and the devil take the hindmost.” But 
over against such unbrotherly indifference I like to place the 
Christ-like spirit manifested by Mrs. B. Ward Dix, whose 
very face has become an inspiration to us all. Not selfishly 
confining her labors to her own church or to New England, 
obedient to the great sympathetic love in her soul, she has 
gone to the far West and South to be an interested helper 
and inspirer in every place where our people were gathered 
together. ‘Thus she has not only cemented the ties of Chris- 
tian brotherhood east, west, north and south, but, as I per- 
sonally know, has everywhere in the home, the hotel and the 
railway train, by her genial sympathetic love been continu- 
ally making converts to the cause of Unitarianism. Upon 
such spirit and the fellowship it engenders rests the sure 
foundation of our organic life. 

Among churches and denominations I trust the time will 
come when each shall have a-care for the other, acknowledg- 
ing themselves members of one great family in which the 
hindmost shall never be left to the care of any devil, but 
where the strong shall have a care for the weak, and where 
unity of purpose and the sweet spirit of brotherly love shall 
stand supreme over all provincialism or local jealousy, where 
no one shall be trying to hamper or to hinder his brother, 
but all shall be trying to help. 

There is no longer any question in my mind concerning 
the value of a closer organization among Unitarians. If we 
could but have the perfect machinery which characterizes 
that greatest of all ecclesiastical concerns, the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, uniting ourselves with the same zeal, systematic 
purpose, and earnestness which characterize these Catholic 
brethren, the Unitarian gospel in a single century would 
have become the common rather than the exceptional word 
in every community between the Atlantic and the Pacific. 

It had been easy for me to have stayed away from this 
meeting, saying that you Bostonians, with your ancient 
churches and well-organized associations, could get on with- 
out the wild and woolly Western or Southern elements, about 
which you know comparatively little, and about which some 
of our Western brethren think you care even less; but, for 
my own sake and for the sake of the church I represent in 
Kentucky, I want consciously to become a part of this great 
American Unitarian Association,— not merely to get some- 
thing from it, but also to give it something through my own 
fidelity and the love which our glorious gospel has awakened 
in me. 

When we shall have come to know each other and to 
recognize as paramount the fact that we are virtually 
brethren, and when we shall have forgotten our petty inde- 
pendency enough to stand shoulder to shoulder in all the 
crises of human activity, then shall the gospel we love 
become more efficacious in city and hamlet, and the religious 
emancipation of humanity be mightily hastened toward its 
consummation: May God speed the day! 


Work among the Germans of the North-west. 


BY REV, A.M. JUDY. 


“ Far before us lay the land of our Saxon and Teutonic 
forefathers, the region of the soundest law, the least violent 
passion, and the fairest domestic and civil virtues.” These 
words of Dr. Thomas Arnold, which I copied into my college 
note-book while I was as yet unacquainted with the German 
people, I have found, after twenty years’ labor among them, 
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to be eminently true. It is this high moral quality of the 
stock that constitutes our first opportunity among them: they 
instinctively and enthusiastically respond to our contention 
that character is salvation. The tides of their moral being . 
are strongly set in our direction. 

A second supreme characteristic which predisposes them 
toward Unitarianism is their devotion to intellectual freedom. 
When we come preaching the right and the duty of free 
inquiry in religion, we win at once their cordial assent. In 
the defence of that cause the better part of them cannot 
choose but be our friends; for they see that, as a church, 
we are doing what their national Church in the Fatherland 
failed to do, and for which failure they turned against that 
and all churches,— that is, restating religion in harmony 
with the best learning of the age. 

And, further, when the Germans come to know that the 
great masters of progressive thought in their country, up to 
whom they had learned to look with devotion, have also been 
largely our masters,— that they have established the body of , 
our doctrine to a large extent,— they come to feel that Uni- 
tarianism is brain of their brain, and that, in coming to us, 
they come to their own. 

_ But it is not only in ways of theological statement that the 

Germans come to their own in coming to us. They find 
among us the native home of the spirit. The God of Goethe, 
their highest spiritual genius, is the God of them all; and 
they must feel that in the fabric of Nature they touch the 
garment of Deity if they are to believe in God at all. For 
this reason Unitarianism, which is forever striving to put the 
Christian religion at one with the falling rain and the blow- 
ing clover, appeals to them with peculiar force; and, the more 
our thought is pressed home among them,— pressed home 
until they fully accept it,— the more certain is it to satisfy 
the profoundest tendencies of their spiritual nature. They 
are of us by kinship of spirit. 

And they are of us because of our reverence for the life 
that now is and because of the sanctity in which we hold 
the glad and the merry. It is along these lines that Chan- 
ning’s gospel of the dignity of man brings the Germans into 
sympathy with Unitarianism. That gospel proclaimed the 
essential sanity of the whole human nature, the merry side 
as well as the serious; and, whenever the Unitarian churches 
logically carry out this doctrine, mingling happy entertain- 
ment with serious instruction and devout devotion, the Ger- 
mans are at home among them, and love them for this 
breadth, so different from the fanaticism which they con- 
demn in most churches. F 

But I must have a care not to seem to overstate my case. 
I have pointed out some of the traits of the fundamental nat- 
ure of the German people that predispose them to receive 
our message. And, if we press our message home among 
them, we are sure of great ultimate success. But momen- 
tarily and for the time being we are beset with obstacles 
which in some cases will be, and in others will seem, insur- 
mountable. ‘These obstacles are due to the difference of 
nationality and to the divergence in social, business, recrea- 
tional, and cultural life which flow from that difference in 
nationality. To overcome these divergencies requires pecu- 
liar aptitude and a most careful training upon the part of 
both minister and church, and we shall meet with many se- 
rious failures for lack of that aptitude and of willingness to 
endure that training. 

But we shall fail at first for a more weighty reason. Why? 
The unreadiness,— ought I not hesitate to say this ? the 
unreadiness of Unitarianism to carry forward an aggressive 
propaganda. We area spiritual army that hold our footing 
by a line of forts. An army in the field, embattled and ag- 
gressive, we are not. And why? Because, in my judg- 


‘ment, Unitarianism is a message so large that we have not 


yet sufficiently entered into it to organize this army. It isa 
tremendous message, as simple. as the A, B, C, of common 
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sense; yet it is as wide and deep as the utmost religious 
learning. It is not a thing to be grasped in a moment or in 
a day: it is so large and broad and high and outlooking that 
months of daily sermons can scarcely present it in outline 
or sketch its fundamental message, That month of daily 
sermons we must have, with all that it means of previous 
preparation for a complete and thorough and sweeping ex- 
position of this grand body of thought, before we can har- 
vest not only our German field, but all other fields. Some- 
thing remains to be done; and I would not for one moment 
cast a despondent note into this moment of cheer and hope, 
did I not believe that by merely hinting at this great need I 
shall perhaps be taking the first step toward its solution, 
and that in the near future we shall see our denomination 
putting an army into the field,— an army of men specially 
trained to go at a good-sized city and there present Unita- 
rianism so persistently, so systematically, so earnestly, that 
that city will be compelled to pause and hear. When we 
shall have done that, then we shall win our German field. 
Because all that we need to win that field is to so present 
our Unitarian faith that they see, as we of the inner circle 
see, that it is the solution of the doubts that are troubling, 
not only the free thinkers whom we name Germans, but all 
free thinkers who are legion everywhere. 


Planting Churches in Centres of Population. 


BY REV. L. W. SPRAGUE. 


I am here as one who believes in the Unitarian message. 
I would not have come twenty-seven hundred miles to be 
here if I did not believe in it. I am here also as one who 
believes that the worth and weight of our message is a 
responsibility upon us. We have no right to consider the 
hopeful aspects of our work unless it is to make ourselves 
strong to face the hopeless aspects which confront us. I 
realize, as every one of you must, that one of the hopeless 
aspects of the great religious world to-day is the aspect of 
the rural district. The great denominations of Christendom 
are face to face with an unsolved problem,— what to do 
for the country communities, which are drained steadily of 
their best and most vigorous life to make up the seething 
life of cities: ‘That we have our responsibility, and that we 
shall not shirk it, ought to be the recognition of all hearts. 

Almost as hopeless as the problem of the country com- 
munity is the problem of the great city,— how to do in the 
name of the liberal faith what has been done in this build- 
ing in the name of Baptist teaching, the great problem of 
housing, teaching, saving the great congested centres of our 
city, which are becoming more and more inhuman, more 
and more unsocial, more and more ungodly. That we may 
be ready to face these problems, it is worth while to gain 
strength from the hopeful aspects. 

The hopeful aspects of our work are to be found in the 
cities of the second and third class. We only need to look 
over America to-day to discover this. Our most successful 
and vigorous churches, those that reach the largest per- 
centage of the population and show most signs of perpetuity, 
are in cities of one hundred thousand people or less. We 
have not yet developed the genius of reaching the country 
community, we have not _yet developed the genius for mak- 
ing a successful church in the great congested centres; but 
we have developed the genius of making successful church 
organizations in homogeneous, united communities. It is of 
these I wish to speak. It is in these that our great oppor- 
tunity in the future may be found. 

To illustrate what I mean by a centre of population,— not 
a great centre against which people are being poured to be 
refracted again into the suburbs, but the centre where peo- 
ple come to live and work,— I know no better method than 
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to tell you the story of the Unitarian church in the Western 
community of Helena, Mont. Helena is a city of only some 
twelve thousand people, with but little commercial enterprise, 
— primarily a residence centre for people whose occupation 
is from a hundred to four hundred miles away. And yet 
Helena will tell us the story of our opportunity in centres 
of influence and population. Nearly ten years ago Rev. 
Joseph Crooker, with his great strength and noble courage, 
went to Helena. For six years he stayed there, amid the 
catastrophes that befell the great North-west. Rev. Carleton 
F. Brown followed, for three years of successful, devoted, 
efficient work; and after ten years the church in Helena is 
beginning to realize its own future, to believe in its own mis- 
sion, and is now making a sacrifice for the future of its work 
by building itself a church. In that little community — not 
large, judged by our Eastern standards— is a centre of in- 
fluence; and seldom is there a Sunday when worshippers 
are not present with us from a hundred or a thousand miles 
away, from all over that great and growing State. The, 
other day a man came to me, and said: “I have lived out 
here twenty years, and I have never heard a sermon that 
touched my intellect and heart. I have been a Unitarian, 
though I have not known it. You cannot understand what 
it means to find that there are people on the earth who have 
been working out the same things I have been working out. 
I have been hated and despised by my fellows, but now I 
find I am one of a great company. I want to join your 
church; but I cannot come very often, for I live two hun- 
dred and fifty miles away.” 

We have an exceedingly efficient Post-office Mission work, 
with correspondents all over the State. We have added to 
our work a mission at Great Falls. We have in Boisé a 
little daughter of whom Helena is very proud. Mr. Brown 
went over there, twenty-four hours’ ride away, and organized 
a church. Three hundred miles away is Spokane, the 
nearest neighbor without a minister at present. I rode 
eleven hundred and seventy-four miles in coming here, 
before I met a Unitarian church. Then I passed through 
a place that has called, and called in vain, for ministers 
who will not come. (What we need is successful men who 
are willing to seek failing places, and not so many failing 
men who are seeking successful churches.) 

When-the Helena church shall have gained the reward of 
its sacrifices, and that they are making sacrifices you will 
understand when I say that some of the people, out of a 
twelve hundred dollar income, have given a hundred dollars 
this year for the building of the church,— then we are look- 
ing forward to the time that our church shall be, not only 
an influence in Helena and over the State, but shall be in- 
creasingly a power in the development of everything that 
stands for citizenship and godliness in that community. 
And what is true of Helena is true all across through the. 
country. I sit in my little cottage on the side of Mount 
Helena and look over the beautiful valley to the range of 
mountains on the other side. I look down into the valley,— 
everywhere industry, everywhere production. And all across 
the country it is the same. Everywhere is opportunity,— 
hundreds, thousands of cities through the great North-west 
where people have never heard the word of Unitarianism,— 
cities waiting for those who shall bring the word to them. 

We have the machinery; we have the most splendid 
organization; we have everything to do the work. We have 
faithful, self-sacrificing, devoted men on the frontier, doing 
your work, and doing it gladly men seeking, not soft- 
places, but to do their duty. We have officers of the Asso- 
ciation, whose word, even by correspondence, is enough to 
cheer the heart of the missionary on the frontier. 

You have the machinery, the message. You know how to 
build churches in cities of growing population. Why do you 
not do it? Our people are generous, and they have the 
means. Not a single beneficence ever pleads in vain at a 
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Unitarian door. You are giving your money to every cause 
that needs help. Why are you giving? Because you believe 
in your fellow-men, because you believe in the Fatherhood of 
God, whose life makes brethren of us all. Will not others 
who drink from these fountains be stirred as you have been 
stirred? Will not the best gift you can give to humanity be 
a gift that will increase the givers? Is not the first, benefi- 
cence to the world that which will feed the moral life, ‘stimu- 
late the best endeavor, increase generosity, until others shall 
go forth to-do the things that you are trying todo? If we 
had the money, we could found in this next year fifty 
churches in the great North-west which in three years would 
become self-supporting churches, with buildings of their own, 
and which in another three years would become denomina- 
tional-supporting churches, sending back their treasure to 
help you do other deeds. Why do you not do it? Why not 
cut off, if it must be, other things, that we may take the en- 
thusiastic, self-sacrificing men and women who ate ready to 
go into the missionary field, send them there, and so uphold 
them that their work may be done and done well? I believe 
the time has come when, united as we stand,— united in sen- 
timent, in thought, in spirit,— we may gather up our forces, 
and make one tremendous move upon the unoccupied terri- 
tory of the great West. h 

That we may do so shall be the earnest prayer of every 
soul upon the frontier, looking for the dawn you bring. 


Remarks by Rev. C. E. St. John. 


At the close of the Tuesday meeting, after the foregoing 
speeches, Rev. C. E. St. John spoke as follows :— 


Sometimes we hear it said by Unitarians that the strong 
and earnest days of our Church have passed. Sometimes 
we hear people asking, ‘“‘ Where are the men who are going 
to take the places of the brave leaders that are gone?” I 
dare affirm — and there is not a person present who can dis- 
pute my affirmation — that never in the history of Unitarian- 
ism were there six better speeches made at once! Look at 
them! There they are, young men brought from every sec- 
tion of the country, not because they are the only good 
speakers in those sections of the country. I could bring 
them out platoon after platoon. 

Now there are only two persons who can dispute my 
claim to have heard, during the last year, more Unitarian 
sermons than anybody else has heard. Possibly President 
Eliot has, possibly Secretary Southworth. Out of that expe- 
rience of mine, I say that never since our denomination was 
organized had it a body of preachers and workers that were 
superior to the men we have to-day. And anybody who 
says the contrary, and holds up the leaders of the past,— 
noble and honored though they were,— is a man whose 
mind has lost its grip. It is a good thing to appreciate the 
noble work that has been done in the past. But the only 
man that gets hold of this life that is now being lived is the 
one that knows a good thing when he sees it in the present. 


Spiritual Life. 


Right is right, in all simplicity; and either the teachings 
of the great prophets are false, or they are to be reckoned 
with daily in all the common affairs of human life upon the 
earth— W./. Jupp. 


Our private sorrows will look smaller when we accustom 
ourselves to care for the larger life of the world, for the good 
of the community, for the public welfare, for the spread of 
truth and righteousness among mankind,— Charles G. Ames, 
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Goodness is the life of harmony with the eternal condi- 
tions which spring from the being of God; and blessedness 
(the pure and perfect happiness) is the feeling of that har- 
mony in the life. Only it is to be remembered always that 
the goodness, the life, is the thing for which to strive and 
pray; that the blessedness, the feeling, can only come to 
such as have forgotten to make search for it— Richard A. 
Armstrong. 


The Pulpit. 


Theophilus Lindsey. 


BY REV. ROBERT COLLYER. 


Most excellent Theophilus.— LuKE i. 1. 


There is a small place called Catterick, in my native 
county of York in England, where the Romans built a for- 
tress, and held it almost to the close of their stay in the 
kingdom, and where Paulinus came to preach and baptize in 
the year 627, the first missionary sent from Rome to the 
rude tribes in the Yorkshire dales. He won the queen of 
Edwin, our king, to the faith ; and she won Edwin after some 
trouble and delay, and then he ordered his subjects to follow 
him, and be baptized in the small, bright river close at hand. 
The people and the high priest of the old religion hurled 
down the great idol at a place not far away, because, as he 
said, the old gods had left him poor after many years of 
good service, and he was quite ready to try the new. 

Edwin built a-church, also, within the old Roman station, 
as we guess; and a man was made vicar of this church 1,136 
years after the advent of Paulinus and the conversion of the 
tribe, such as it was, the story of whose life I want to touch. 
This was Theophilus Lindsey, a fast friend of Franklin and 
of our republic, new born then and passing through her 
darkest days. 

His mother was a cousin to these Marlboroughs we know 
of here in New York. She lived in the family ofthe Hunt- 
ingdons, earls of degree, of whom Selina, the Countess of 
Huntingdon, was the fast friend of Wesley and Whitefield, 
and a woman of such sterling worth that it is reported, when 
Chesterfield heard some persons of quality sneering at her 
for her piety, he said he should like to take his chance at 
getting into heaven holding on her gown. Mr. Lindsey’s 
father was a Scotchman, and married his wife for pure love 
of her, I trust; but it was a great alliance for the canny 
Scot, into the bargain, and it is clear he knew as well what 
he was about, in this respect, as any man of his nation who 
ever crossed the border. And so little Master Lindsey was 
named Theophilus in honor of a lord of that name among 
the Huntingdons, and perhaps for the further reason which 
prompts you to name your son Theophilus when you have 
a relative of that name who has oceans of money and power. 
Because, if you can get those noble people to stand sponsor 
to your son over there in England, if you design him for the 
Church, and they have rich livings in their giftj— as these 
Huntingdons had,— you may go to sleep with the restful 
feeling of a man who, so far, has done his whole duty. 
Then there were the Hastings, also, with whom the newly 
wedded wife was intimate,— two maiden ladies with plenty 
of money and very warm hearts; and they took charge of 
the boy’s education, sent him to a good grammar school, 
thence to St. John’s College in Cambridge, and kept their 
eye on him to such good purpose that, when a great bishop 
wanted a tutor for his son, they got him the place, and added 
another string to his bow, so that, if the Huntingdons had 
no living ready when the young man was ready to take 
orders, the bishop would be sure to have one. And then he 
would be provided for beyond all questign for the rest of his 
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life. So, when he was ordained, there was a living ready for 
him in London, by the grace of Lady Anne Hastings, one of 
the good maiden sisters. 

Then the Huntingdons took hold, and gave him a lift, also. 
The duke of Somerset wanted a chaplain, and needed one. 
They got Lindsey the post, and then in no long time the 
duke died in his chaplain’s arms. His grandson was the 
duke of Northumberland, a boy of nine, in very delicate 

_health. He went abroad with this lad, and travelled with 
him a couple of years; and, when they came home, he was 
presented to a living of very great value. For you must 
understand that these livings are just as much the property 
of those who have the good fortune to own them as a horse 
is, or a ten-acre lot. They can give them to whom they will, 
or sell them to the highest bidder, subject to the life of the 
incumbent in possession. So that within my memory you 
could read scores of advertisements like this: ‘‘To be sold, 
a living worth so many hundred pounds a year, in a pleasant 
neighborhood, age of the present incumbent, say, 85.” You 
buy such a living, enter on it at the old man’s death, turn 
his old wife and daughters out on the world, and that is the 
State Church of England. 

Well, Lindsey was just warming his new nest, when the 
Huntingdons took hold again, and presented him with a 
much richer living in the west of England. So he went there, 
and began again. Then my lord duke of Northumber- 
land took a turn at him once more. He was to go to Ire- 
land as viceroy of that hapless kingdom, wanted young 
Lindsey to go with him, and it was on the cards that he 
should be presently made a bishop; but here the man made 
a stand against this perpetual downpour of good fortune. 

He would not go to Ireland: he was well content to be 
vicar of a rich parish in Dorset. He would have no more 
promotion: he had got enough. 

And well you may be content to be vicar of a good parish 
in a pleasant English county. 

First of all, your parsonage is apt to be a perfect wonder 
of comfort and convenience. It fronts south, as a rule, and 
is backed by an orchard and a garden. The old walls of 
the garden are covered with cherries, plums, and apricots ; 
and in the south they even try to grow peaches, getting 
with infinite pains about the sort of peach we see here in 
early June, and avoid as we avoid the plague. But with 
this very slight drawback touching the peach, and the grape, 
let us say, I know of no spot under the sun more exquisite 
than your old English vicarage and its garden. In the 
garden you are sure to find all the old fruits and flowers, 
and the fruit is as safe as if it was in Eden,—for I never 
heard of the boy who could even imagine a raid on the 
vicar’s fruit; while you have to guess at the age of the 
vicar’s house, covered, as it is, with vines and roses trained 
about the ancient mullioned windows, or invaded by honey- 
suckle and sweet-brier, when you open the casement, that 
has to be braided gently back when you close it, as a 
maiden braids back her hair. Then your vicar’s income 
also is, or was then, as safe as the Bank of England. It had 
known nothing since the days of Queen Anne of hard times 
or panics or revolutions. The king may lose his throne, 
and become a beggar with the Stuarts; but your vicar sits 
in his chair and draws his income with a quiet regularity 
which sets the seasons themselves, one would think, on 
edge with envy, so steadily comes the day when your money 
is paid down on the nail. We trace the vicars of the church 
where I was baptized to 1234. The man who baptized me 
was fifty-two years vicar, and I doubt whether a poorer 
preacher ever stood in the old oaken pulpit. But that made 
no matter. Keeping the church between yourself and what 
might befall when you got through was the main matter; 
and then the parson might hunt or shoot or fish to his 
heart’s content, and no man say him nay. 

Well, Mr. Lindsey was now the vicar of one of these fine 
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parishes; and, if he had been content to be this, and no 
more, I should not care to touch the story of his life. But he 
was not content. It came out, in no long time, that the 
man had struck a great trouble. 

He found, somehow, that, while these people had given 
him the livings, each better than the other, God had also 
given him a conscience, and a certain solemn insight of this 
human life of ours, which would not let him rest. Every- 
thing in the world had been done for him, but this was not 
enough. He found now that he must do something for him- 
self and for the Most High. So this undid all the doing of 
the Huntingdons, the Somersets, the Hastings, and the 
Northumberlands, who had stood to him up to this time in 
God’s stead. 

The first sign he made that he was not to be one of the 
old, easy-going sort was a move to exchange his living in 
the pleasant south-west for one in the bleak and barren 
north,— this eleven hundred years old church at Catterick. 

It was a hard place, with a much poorer income, but a 
man was wanted there who would be a second Bernard Gil-’ 
pin, and put his whole soul into the work of winning the 
people from something like Paganism to God; and, as it 
turned out, he was the man. 

Then there was another reason. He had read that word 
of Paul (1 Cor. viii. 6), “ There is but one God, the Father.” 
This word had sunk into his heart and haunted him, so that 
he had to ponder its meaning, and try to find, for ‘his own 
soul’s sake, the truth of the Trinity or Unity of God. 
There in the north, also, he had heard of men who would 
talk with him frankly on these high matters. He was of too 
great a heart to do as thousands do now who, not believing 
one word about a trinity of deities, keep this all to them- 
selves, and make as if they believed it all, for reasons I will 
not venture to explore. 

He was not clear yet about this truth of the Unity of 
God. He was only seeking for light; but, meanwhile, as he 
was now vicar of Catterick, he went bravely to work to do 
his best, and did it grandly. He fed the hungry and 
clothed the naked; started ever so many schools, and helped 
to maintain them out of his diminished income; was a sort 
of rough-and-ready doctor, also, carrying such simple medi- 
cines as he could prescribe along with his Bible and Prayer- 
book, living with his brave, good wife on a very small 
part of his income, giving away all the rest, and never 
saving a sixpence. He was, in a word, what thousands of 
“ good persones of a towne” have always been in England. 
Still, the good parson felt this was not all he must be and 
do. These thoughts would still haunt him of the Trinity, 
and whether it was a truth taught in the Bible or a dogma 
of the Church. 

He was a man of excellent learning and the most absolute 
sincerity. He would play no tricks with his soul for the 
sake of his living. His friends, almost to a man, were in 
the old mother Church, His social position was lost if he 
left it. The Hastings, Huntingdons, and Northumberlands 
would all go back on him if he became a Unitarian; but, if 
he stuck to the Church, they would help him on again if he 
did but give them a sign, and he still might no doubt be a 
bishop if he would only hold his tongue and strike for a 
bishopric. 

He had a friend high in the Church who thought just as 
he did, when they talked these things over; but this man 
gave no sign of distress when he had to read the Trinita, 
rian formulas in the Prayer-book. 

There was no such easy-going way open to my good vicar. 
He said when he was through with the fight and had come 
out square for the truth, “It appeared to me at last to be a 
real duplicity that while I knew I was praying in my heart 
to the one God, the Father, my people were led by the lan- 
guage I used to address themselves to two other persons; 
and, as one great design of Christ’s mission was. to promote 
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the worship of the Father, as he himself tells us, I could not 
think it right to do what I was doing for the simple- 
minded people who worshipped God with me.” ‘Then he 
had a severe fit of sickness which brought him face to face 
with death, and demanded whether he could face the eternal 
world in this mask he was wearing. While, as he was get- 
ting well, he happened on an old book written by a man\who 
had given up his living a hundred years before for the sake 
of his conscience ; and the man said these words to him, as 
it were, out of the eternities, “When thou canst no longer 
continue in thy work without dishonor to God, discredit to 
religion, the loss of thine own integrity, the wounding of thy 
conscience, the spoiling of thy peace, and the risking of thy 
soul, then thou must believe that God will turn the laying 
aside of thy work to the advancement of his gospel,” 

It took him ten years to fight that battle. He would have 
got through more speedily; but there was a movement in 
Parliament to soften down the ancient dogmas, and make 
it easier for men like Lindsey to say the prayers of the 
Church. But nothing came of it. You must say the pray- 
ers and creeds just as they stood or quit; and so at last 
Mr. Lindsey: prepared with his good wife to give up his 
living at Catterick, and go out into the world, not knowing 
whither they went, trusting in God. 

This was in November, 1773. Mr. Lindsey had a num- 
ber of small chapels in his great rambling parish, as well as 
the ancient mother church. So he went to them all to say his 
last words, and the simple-hearted folk wept like children 
when he told them they would see-his face no more. 

They were small farmers and day laborers. They had no 
time or chance to search into these questions of the Trinity 
or Unity of God. It was as strange as if a Hindu had talked 
to them of the mysteries of the Rig-Vedas. But there was 
one book they could read to a better purpose even than 
their Bible, and that was the good parson’s life through these 
ten years. That was as good to them as fine wheat, and as 
sweet as the heather on the moors. So their souls clave unto 
him; and they pleaded with him, and cried: ‘“ Noa, noa, par- 
son, ye munnot leeave us. Ye mun steday and tak care of 
us, and of these bairns of oors. Why, parson, if you be a 
Unitarian, so be we. Dunnot leeave us, parson: we will 
believe just what ye tell us. Just stéay, just stéay, that’s all 
we want. Just steay.”’ 

It was not the first time a man has had to tear his heart 

to bleeding for the sake of his conscience, and it could not 
be the last. All the paths his feet had worn were closed to 
him except this that led out into the wilderness, and, if it 
should please God, to the rest that remains. He got about 
$200 for his library,—it was all they had in the world,— 
and then the long stern fight was over; and he was a free 
man. 
_ You will find many papers about it all in the old maga- 
zines, for the step made a great commotion. They all speak 
of Mr. Lindsey with pure respect, no matter where they 
stand, if they do not happen to be religious magazines; and 
his bishop in parting with him said, “I have lost the best 
-man JI had in my whole diocese.” 

He went with his wife to London to see what might be 
waiting for them there. This faith in the unity of the 
divine nature, this central truth to us, was winning its way 
then in London as it was in Boston; but in the one city it 
was hidden away rather than revealed in the Presbyterian 
churches as in the other it was hidden away in the Puritan 
churches. Men like Priestley and Lardner, Rees and Kippis, 
on that side the water, were beyond all question Unitarians, 
as men like Mayhew and Chauncy were on this side, and 
John Milton for that matter, and John Locke, with a great 
line of men of the most excellent genius, learning, and _holi- 
ness. Only they were very much like some in our time: they 
were not what we call “come-outers,” and whispered their 
secret, as it were, to the winds. . 
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But my good old vicar had no such trouble as this. He 
had found what he believed to be the simple and abiding 
truth; and, if there was but one man of that conviction in 
the whole world, he would be that one mian.: 

He had bought his freedom with a great price; and it was 
dear to him as his life to be just what he was, a confessor of 
the truth that there is one God, our Father. He could lose 
his living and his old friends, and what some call caste; but 
he could preach the truth as it had come to him, and this is 
what he did very soon after he got to London. 

He took a room, began to preach, and soon found the 
place crowded, so that they began to talk about a new 
chapel; and, as a good many persons of wealth had gathered 
about him, this was easily done. Franklin was one of those 
who helped to build that chapel and to maintain the good 
confessor. 

It was still standing in Essex Street a few years ago, close 
to the Strand ;. and, while we should not think it was a very 
imposing place, I have no doubt that for those days it was 
considered. quite splendid. I preached there in 1871; and 
there were a few present, like Sir John Bowring, who remem- 
bered the fine old man. So it seemed to me a very sacred 
place, as I thought of this man with the best there was in 
England ‘at his back, “‘honor, love, obedience, troops of 
friends,” turning away from this, enduring as seeing Him 
who is invisible, and for the sake of a good conscience con- 
tent to be what he became, the first Unitarian minister, so 
called, by this name in the city of London. 

This is the story of the good vicar; and the lesson from 
his life to me lies in his steadfast purpose to be honest and 
true to the light that shone for him, and then to make his 
life: true to this light, at the sacrifice of wealth and ease, 
place and position, and of friendships that reached away back 
into his cradle. And this is my conclusion: that, no matter 
where we belong in the great Church of God, we should be 
honest and sincere, as this man was, and tolerate no double- 
dealing in these things that touch the soul’s life, because 
they lie at the very root of morals and of character. The 
most sacred ideals are hidden within our faith in God’s truth, 
and the finest powers wé can use in our life are moulded and 
made fine through such believing. Nor can I doubt that, 
when a man will consent to say one thing while he believes 
another, it must be to the lowering of all his standards, and 
the debasing in some subtle way of his whole life beside. 

When men and women in our Church, or in any other, say 
what they do not believe, it is as when people get hold of a 
bank-note they do not believe in, and pass it quietly on to 
the next man who will take it, so that in time the whole cur- 
rency of God’s realm and God’s truth comes at last to be 
suspected, and breaks down. 

In the great central citadel of the old castles in England, 
as I remember them, there is almost sure to be a well of 
living water sunk deep down in the foundations; and this 
was counted a most momentous matter. They could store 
up provisions for a siege ; but the well of living water, spring- 
ing down there in the deeps, stored and sprang of its own 
sweet will, and gave them ever-during strength to defend the 
place. So have I thought of this honest and sincere convic- 
tion of God’s truth in a man’s life. It is as a well of living 
water in the central citadel of his power; while the mere 
make-believe is as the tanks we fill, to find the water grow 
turbid, and fail when we need it most. 

My good old vicar found the well. It was hard work and 
cost him about all he had in the world; but he found the 
well, and from that day he drank of the waters of the ever- 
lasting life. 

And so I know of no nobler truth than this to tell :— 


“To thine own self be true; 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 
NEw York, RUN ts ‘ salu Y axgaé aud Scant 
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Literature. 


The Philosophy of Religion in Eng- 
land and America.* 


Dr. Caldecott’s book is a good one for those 
who wish to set their house in order, to take 
an account of their religio-philosophical ideas. 
In an introductory part we have a classification 
of thirteen different types of theistic thought. 
These are carefully discriminated. It goes with- 
out saying that the discrimination is not always 
entirely satisfactory. That the different types 
should run into each other more or less was in- 
evitable. The difficulty increases when, in a 
succession of thirteen chapters, each type is taken 
in its due order with criticisms and expositions 
of the writers who represent the several types. 
There is one chapter called “Composite Types,” 
and the writers are seldom anything but com- 
posite. A live man is hard to classify. Some- 
one has said that “labels are libels,” with a good 
deal of truth. Martineau comes under the com- 
posite type. His theism has at once a demon- 
strative and an intuitive aspect. The criticism 
of Martineau, upon the whole, strikes us as very 
clear and good: that of Theodore Parker, not so 
good. Parker is set down as the most confi- 
dent intuitionalist since Herbert of Cherbury, but 
as an orator rather than a thinker. Other types 
are the Demonstrative, Transcendental, Ethical, 
Combined Speculative and Ethical, Voluntary, 
Personal, and so on. What is intended by 
these typical designations may best be under- 
stood by looking at the more prominent names 
that stand under each head; 4 ., Locke, 
Clarke, and Paley under the Demonstrative, the 
Caird brothers under the Transcendental, But- 
ler and John Fiske under the Speculative-Ethi- 
cal, Cardinal Newman under the Personal, 
Mansel under “Revelation Only,” etc. Chapter 
XII. covers a collection of “Quasi-Theisms,” 
including the teachings of Hobbes, Hume, Mill, 
etc. The treatment of Prof. Royce, who is rele- 
gated to the Transcendental type, is extremely 
generous. Some, who had not suspected it, will 
be glad to know that he is “a remarkably lucid 
writer.” He is spoken of as one whose system 
is still in process of formation, but in an elabo- 
rate note his “Gifford Lectures” are hailed as 
bringing it forward a good deal. It is to be re- 
gretted that Dr. Francis E. Abbot’s “Scientific 
Theism” has not been caught in this net or has 
slipped through its meshes. It is better fish 
than some that have been cooked “with amorous 
solicitude.” 

Dr. Caldecott’s book will be particularly inter- 
esting to those who have read all or nearly all 
the writers whom he names. It will bring to 
mind the former satisfactions and delights. For 
others it will have too much the character of the 
algebraic “x,” signifying an unknown quantity. 
It has further the defect of being exclusively 
a criticism, without any connected exposition of 
the writer’s own system, supposing him to have 
one. The contemplation of so many systems 
has a tendency to deprive one of any, and to 
this tendency Dr. Caldecott has possibly suc- 
cumbed. But there is another aspect which is 
more encouraging. It is that so many different 
theories are eloquent of the ineradicable per- 
suasion of a divine reality. 


*TuHE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION IN ENGLAND AND 
America, By Alfred Caldecott, D.D., Professor of Logic 
and Mental Philosophy in King’s College, London. 
Formerly Fellow and Dean of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1901. 
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Saint Louis. gBy Frederick Perry, M.A. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.— 
“Even in a palace life may be lived well,” wrote 
Marcus Aurelius; and the life of the ninth Louis 
is an exemplification of the truth that a king may 
likewise be a saint. His most recent biographer 
assures us that he fulfilled the conditions of gen- 
uine kingship and sainthood in very truth. “He 
was one of those rare and happy natures, formed 
for saintship, from which the dross and flaws of 
human composition seem to have been left out”; 
and in his power and goodness foreign nations 
were permitted to see the “supreme representa- 
tion of earthly majesty.” Praise like this is not 
often accorded in critical biographies. It is true 
that in his own timea good share of his.claim to 
saintship would have rested on his rash crusades, 
for which he deserted his kingdom and spent the 
blood and treasure of his people, or on the num- 
ber of heretics which he graciously permitted to 
be burned or buried alive for the glory of God 
and the salvation of their souls; but these were 
the virtues of that age, and need not be com- 
mented on, while his claim to grateful remem- 
brance rests on more solid foundations, according 
to modern ideas. He brought the French mon. 
archy to a height of power and influence it had 
not had since the days of Charlemagne,—a height 
gained largely by his integrity and lofty charac- 
ter; he stood for peace as against war, and 
acted frequently as arbitrator between his quar- 
relsome neighbors and even between the English 
king and his barons; he strengthened the admin- 
istration of justice, endowed hospitals, encour- 
aged cathedral building while raising neither 
castles nor palaces for his own use, founded the 
Sorbonne and established a library, devoted his 
days to furthering the good of his kingdom, his 
only diversions found in reading and conversa- 
tion. “No sound of censure or detraction,” con- 
cludes his biographer, “breaks the universal 
voice of reverence and admiration which has 
gone up from his own and succeeding ages.” 


RosBEeRT ANNYS, Poor PRIEST. By Annie 
Nathan Meyer. New York: Macmillan Co, 
$1.50.—This study of the days and conditions 
preceding the great uprising in England follows 
the course of one of Wyclif’s russet priests, who 
helped to diffuse their master’s protests against 
the wealth and sluggishness of the clergy. The 
restlessness and revolt of the peasants, though 
seeming to end only ina passion of reaction and 
violent measures of depression, bore undoubted 
fruits. It was a failure, but such a failure as 
stirs the hearts of men and holds a lesson for 
later generations. The rhymes of Jack the 


Miller and Jack the Carter live still in spirit,. 


though sung well-nigh six hundred years ago. 
“In the rude jingle of these lines,” says Green, 
“began for England the literature_of political 
controversy: they are the first predecessors of 
the pamphlets of Milton and Burke.” Robert 
Annys, more moderate in his opinions and 
methods than John Ball, seconded Ball’s attempts 
to relieve the condition of the people. The 
pictures of medizval life and customs are vivid 
and picturesquely contrasted. The book is 
written in a pure, strong style, with fine under- 
standing of human nature. 


UNDER Tops’Ls AND TENTS. By Cyrus T. 
Brady. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.— 
The author’s unusual experience, in having 
served both in the Army and Navy of the United 


States, with his additional experience.in business 
‘ 
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life as a civilian, and later as a clergyman of the. 


Episcopal Church, has supplied him with abun- 
dant material for a book of anecdote and inci- 
dent. Very few, however, of the men who 
gather to themselves the experience possess the 
deft literary touch which gives to Mr. Brady’s 
narratives a quality at once bold and winning. 
In this volume will be found excellent stories of 
all sorts of adventures,—dramatic and even 
tragic; yet the undercurrent is of genial good- 
fellowship with all sorts and conditions of men, 
and an overflowing sense of humor, through 
which pathos and tenderness steal as sunshine 
through April showers. It is a wholesome, capi- 
tal book. 


The Magazines. 


Mastersin Art. Corot. Bates & Guild Com- 
pany, Boston. Ten plates. of-pictures, “mostly 
in private collections,” illustrate remarkably. 
well the peculiar qualities of Corot’s art. The 
printing in black and white does more justice 
than could have been expected to the tender 
and delicate effects produced by Corot in his 


rendering of light and shade in sky, water, and © 


foliage. It is a pleasure to commend such re- 
productions of works of art. 


In the Ladies’ Home Journal for June, 
“Aileen,” a charming new serial by Elizabeth 
Knight Tompkins, is begun. Florence Morse 
Kingsley tells entertainingly about a tame crow 
in “The Young Gentleman of the Woodshed.” 
Clifford Howard narrates-some “Love Stories 
of the Zoo,” and Rev. D. M. Steele records some 
amusing experiences in “People I have Mar- 
ried,” while William Perrin concludes “A Story 
of Beautiful Women” with a lively account of 
“The Dashing Kate Chase and her Great Am- 
bition.” Three thoughtful papers about women: 
are “The American Woman and Dress,” by 
Helen Watterson Moody; “What of the Woman 
Herself?” by “An American Mother”; and 
“Women as ‘Poor Pay,’” by Edward Bok. A 
page each is given to “The Girls of Wellesley 
and Bryn Mawr” and to some striking portrait 
photographs by Miss Mathilde Weil. The archi- 
tectural articles include “Two Small Country 
Houses,” “A Small Farm-house that can be En- 
larged,” and “Some Cabins of Logs.” Numer- 
ous other articles of general and domestic inter- 
est fill out the rest of the number. By The 
Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia. 


Scribner's Magazine for June opens with an 
article on “Finland,” by Henry Norman. This 
is a continuation of the Russian articles. Mr. 
Norman writes very sympathetically of this en- 
ergetic, hardy people, who have so long main- 
tained their individuality, although a part of the 
Russian Empire. John La Farge describes 
Stevenson’s adopted people, the Samoans, and 
pictures them as an artist ought. Walter A. 
Wickoff, who is an optimist in regard to the 
American laborer, tells of a happy episode in his 
career as a workingman while living as one of 
the section hands on the Union Pacific Railroad. 
Mrs. Wiggin continues her serial, “The Diary of 
a Goose Girl,” set in a quaint old English town; 
and Ernest Seton-Thompson begins in this num- 
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ber a tale of animal life, the hero here being 
“Krag, the Kootenay Ram.” Itis illustrated with 
the author’s own paintings. Senator Hoar, in 
a paper on “Oratory,” gives his ideas as to what 
constitutes a great orator, and the article will be 
read with interest. Besides these there is anew 
“Raffles” story, an amusing tale, “Clara’s Voca- 
tion,” by a new writer, and a stirring ‘story of a 
Gloucester fisherman by that new writer of 
stir sh James B. Connolly. A discussion of 
some of the artistic features of the Buffalo, Ex- 
position by Walter Cook and John M. Carrere 
is also here. 


The June Century deserves its title of a 
“College Number.” It opens with a paper by 
Miss Alice Fallows on the difficulties and de- 
lights of “Working One’s Way through College.” 
The prize essay of the competition of 1900 is 
printed, “Tolstoi’s Moral Theory of Art,” by 
John Albert Macy of Harvard; and John M. 
Oskison, who won the fiction prize in 1899, 
contributes another story, “When the Grass 
grew Long.” Victor Mapes’s tale, entitled 
“Wanted: A Hero,” tells of a college athlete. 
More serious articles are by President Hadley 
of Yale and Provost Harrison of the University 
of Pennsylvania, who, in “Alleged Luxury 
among College Students,” agree that there is 
little to excite alarm in present conditions in 
the institutions over which they preside. The 
use and abuse of college training tables is dis- 
cussed by Walter Camp. After this array of 
distinctively collegiate articles one finds the 
opening instalment of Mrs. Frances Hodgson 
Burnett’s novelette, Prof. McMaster’s third 
paper on Daniel Webster, which covers the 


period of his “Reply to Hayne,” an essay by|¢ 


Woodrow Wilson, the first of ex-President Cleve- 
land’s Princeton lectures on “The Venezuelan 
Boundary Controversy,” and a paper by W. S. 
Harwood on “The Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation in Europe,” with special reference to 
its relations with the American Young Men’s 
Christian Association, which celebrates this 
month its semi-centennial. There are other 
articles, stories, and poems; and among these 
last John Burroughs’s poem on “The First of 
June” is notable. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Public Grounds Department of the City 
of Boston has published a map and index of 
Boston Common and the Public Garden, which 
shows the location and names of the trees, and 
gives a list of the Public Garden floral displays 
for the summer of 1901. The map is large, and 
on it each flower bed is numbered for reference. 
There is also a brief history of the public 
grounds of Boston, with the statues, monuments, 
and places of interest. 


Literary Notes. 


L. C. Page & Co. announce for early pub- 
lication ’7i/da Jane, by Marshall Saunders. 
Price $1.50. This is a wholesome story for 


girls, handled with unusual skill, which has been | 


issued in the Youth’s Companion.- 


The Bureau of Statistics of Labor, rooms 250- 
258, State House, Boston, has just issued Part 
1, Annual Statistics of Manufactures for 1900. 
On pages 5, 6, Boston; 38-54, The State; 55- 
60, Battleship Construction,—will be found in- 
formation having particular reference to speci- 
fied subjects. The above report will be for- 

_warded to any address on receipt of 3 cents in 
stamps. 


For more than fifty years an English woman 
(who is stillliving) has cherished a little sheaf 
of letters written by Charles Dickens. These 
charming letters show the novelist in a new 
part,—that of the successful match-maker. They 
tell the story of another man’s courtship, and 
show how the writer spurred a faint heart into 
winning a fair lady. They will be printed—for 
the first time—in The Saturday Evening Post for 
June 15, 
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Books | Received. 


To Pusiisuers.— AW books sent to the CHRISTIAN 
Recister will be promptly acknowledged under the head 
of “Books Received,” with statement of publisher's address 
and price, if known, But we can guarantee no other return 
as the rapid multiplication of new works compels us to 
limit the number selected for critical notice and review. 


Hymna 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


From L.C. Page & Co., Boston. 
By Jessie Van Zile Belden. $r.50. 
_, Krom Harper & Brothers, New York. nd 
pees like These. By E. W. Townsend. nie 
A Pair of Patient Lovers. By W. D. Howells. $1.15. 
The House of De Mailly. By Margaret Horton Potter. 


1.50. 
rhe Bolivian Andes. By Sir Martin Conway. $3.00. 
From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
Henry Bourland. By Albert Elmer Hancock. $1.50, 
The Crisis. By Winston Churchill. 
From Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 

The Life of the Bee. By Maurice Maeterlinck. $1.40. 
A Dream of Empire. By William Henry Venable. 
The Crow’s Nest. By Mrs. Everard Cotes. $1.25. 
ra Day Luncheons. By Caroline Benedict Burrell. 

1.20. 


Antonia. 
EDITED BY 


Rey. CHAS. W. WENDTE 
Compiler of ‘‘The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘The Carol,’’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefully 
selected hymns for general worship and church 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


Music Received. 


From Wm. A. Pond & Co., New York. 
Three Compositions for the Piano by Samuel S. Aronson: 
Air de Ballet; Gavotte; Valse, ‘“‘Le Papillon?” 


Galop. For the piano. By Frank H. Parker. , ‘ . 

Bay aah aux Papillons, For the piano. By Charles | suitable for social, reform,.and missionary meet- 
artwt . 7 + 

Con Grazia. For the piano. By A. W. Willis. ings and the home circle. , 

On the Barn Floor. For the piano. By Henry Mayer. The music is throughout singable, many 


By 
Sacred song for alto, 


Mazurka. For the piano. Frank H. Parker. 

The Lord is my Light. By John 
B. Marsch. ; 

My Jesus, as thou wilt. Sacred song for soprano or tenor, 
mezzo-soprano, or baritone, contralto or bass. By 
George Chadwick Stock. 

The King’s Jester. Song. By C. H. Tebbs. 

Rheinish Dance. For the piano. By Frank H. Parker. 

ome to me, my Love. Song for baritone or mezzo- 


soprano. By em W. Seeley. 
Danse Espagnole. Forthe piano. By Hubert = aa 
y E. A. 


Love’s Question. 
Leopold. 

Out of the Deep, O Lord. Anthem for quartet and chorus. 
By, D. E. Hervey. : 

God be Merciful. Anthem. By H. E. Parkhurst. 


familiar tunes being interspersed with modern 
compositions of acknowledged merit, from 
English and German sources chiefly. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


Song. for medium voice. 


GEORGE H. ELLIS, 


272°Congress Street, = = = 


Boston. 


SOUL-POWER. 


A Discussion 


The Power and Promise of 
the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY. 


BY 
‘CER Concerning the Religious and Practical Value 
THOMAS R, SLI of “Mental Health.” 


Minister of the Church of All Souls’, New York, 
BY 


GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, D.D., 


Author of “Essential Man,’ “Essay on Mental Evo- 
lution,” etc. 


... CONTENTS... 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publisher, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


SUNDAY STORIES. 


BY 


PRICE 15 CENTS. 


For sale by booksellers, 
receipt of price, by 


Sent, postpaid, on 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, Ce Boston. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-sixth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1900-1901. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail, 

Now ready: 

1. Songs in Exile. 
2. The Reign of Law. 
3. The Re-birth of Jesus. 
4. The Prophetic Soul. 
5. Thomas Henry Huxley. (A Doubter’s Faith.) 
6. Phillips Brooks, 
. 7. The Attentive Soul. 


Rey. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


“In this modest volume, Mr. Brown has brought to- 
gether a number of extracts from sermons preached to the 
children of the Brookline Sunday-school on various occa- 
sions, These selections were published more than twenty 

ears ago, and are now reprinted in re to a demand 
for them. The book is worthy of republication, The ser- 
mons are models of their kind. e language is direct 
and simple. The moral truths are presented with great 
clearness and attractiveness. Fact and imagination are 
mingled with the cunningness_of a true artist. In short, 
the pill is so well disguised in jam that the reader is led to 
Swallow. it before he is aware of its presence. We also 
recommend this book as admirably adapted for Sunday 
reading aloud to children.” 


Price 75 Cents per Copy 


of the UntTaRIAN SUNDAY ScHooL SocreTy, 25 BEAcon 
Street, or of the publisher, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


a72 Congress Street, = = «= Boston, 
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June. 


BY M. E. M. 


The crickets twang their little harps, 
The frog sounds his bassoon. 

We all are merry as the larks 
This lovely month of June. 


All the trumpet-vines and hornbeams 
Are getting things in tune. 

They will join in the glad chorus, 
And gayly ‘‘ blow for” June, 


For the Christian Register. 
Real Heroism. 


BY CLARA SHERMAN. 


Helen Langdon sat on the edge of the bluff 
overlooking the pond, cooling her hot cheeks in 
the gentle breeze and idly watching the birds 
in a neighboring tree, as they worked together 
over the twigs for their new nest. She had had 
a delightful morning spin on her wheel, and in 
half an hour of time she had exchanged the 
brick walls of the city for the opening blossoms 
and deepening green of the hillside. ; 

The joy of the morning and the thrill of the 
spring-time was in her veins. As her pulses grad- 
ually quieted down to their regular beat, the love- 
liness of the day and the surroundings took hold 
of her with new power. One cannot be aware 
of the beauty around him in the world without 
longing, even if half-unconsciously, for harmony 
between it and the world within; and Helen 
felt the ancient discontent with petty aims and 
unworthy pleasures rising in her heart. 

“Why is it,” she thought to herself, “that the 
old heroism seems to have died out of the 
world? We are all alike in these days. At 
one time we care for little, foolish, every-day 
things just as if there were nothing better in the 
world; and the next day we have forgotten all 
about them. We race after our pleasures until 
they seem like work, and then we work for 
things that give us no pleasure.” 

Then Helen fell a-dreaming of the earlier 
days, when knights rode forth redressing 
wrongs, when gentle women embroidered ban- 
ners and trophies for their heroes, and when life 
held possibilities for heroism free from all taint 
of selfish gain. But such thoughts are rather 
serious for a young girl, and Helen’s vague dis- 
satisfaction with things commonplace vanished 
in her search for houstonia and violets. 

An hour later Helen was back in the city, 
bending herself with a will to the conquest of a 
difficult sonata; and her morning thoughts did 
not recur to her mind. At luncheon time she 
and her mother sat alone in the sunny dining- 
room that overlooked the river. 

“JT suppose my gray gown will be finished all 
right for the reception to-morrow,” she said to 
her mother, after describing her morning ride; 
“and I mustn’t forget to order my violets.” 

“Oh, that reminds me. Miss Hurter is ill or 
something and she couldn’t come to-day, so I 
had to send the gown to her and she is doing it 
there. If you go in to explain to her about the 
ribbons, some time about six o’clock, she said, it 
will be ready for you.” 

“Oh, what a bother!” said Helen, rather im- 
patiently. “I don’t see how I can take the time, 
and I’ve no idea where she lives.” 

“James knows. You can dress forthe Le- 
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| lands’ dinner before you go,—for you needn’t try 


it on, you know,— and James can take you right 
there without coming home.” 

“That means I must stay at Miss Hurter’s 
for three-quarters of an hour. I’d better take a 
book along. It’s lucky the rehearsal for this 
afternoon was postponed, or I. shouldn’t have 
time to dress.” : 

That was how it happened that a few minutes 
after six o’clock the door of Miss Hurter’s little 
bedroom opened, and the shining vision of a 
pretty girl in evening dress appeared at the 
entrance. 

“Come in, Miss Langdon, please,” called a 
girl’s voice as Helen hesitated. “Did they tell 
you below to walk right in without knocking ?” 

“Yes,” answered Helen. “I am sorry you are 
ill.” 

“Oh, I’m not ill,” returned the other. “I did 
something pretty bad to my ankle last night, 
trying to get out of the way of an electric car, 
when I was taking home some work. It’s in 
splints, but it’s not’so bad as being ill.” While 
Mary Hurter was saying this, she looked with 
delighted eyes at Helen, who for her part was 
looking back as if she had never really seen the 
little seamstress before. 

Mary was sitting on the couch that evidently 
served her for a bed, with a pillow at her back 
and her foot stretched out stiffly on a rest before 
her. At her elbow stood her work table, laden 
with sewing materials; and Helen’s pretty gray 
dress was spread over the end of the couch. 

“See, Miss Langdon,” went on the cheery 
voice, “I’ve just finished it; and now, if you'll 
tell me where to put the ribbons,— your mother 
said you had your own idea about it,—TI’ll tack 
them right on.” Then, hardly pausing: “Oh, I 
am so glad you came in such a pretty dress. 
How lucky I am t@ have a chance to see you!” 

Helen was taken bysurprise. Was this eager- 
faced, bright-eyed girl, hardly older than herself, 
the quiet, unobtrusive, commonplace little creat- 
ure who often sat quietly in the sewing-room at 
home, seemingly ‘absorbed in following the di- 


| rections of the dressmaker and thinking of noth- 


ing further? Yet the girl was tired now, too. 


| Anybody could see that, from the dark circles 
' under her eyes and the way she tried to straighten 
| herself a little on the couch. 


“Do excuse me for admiring you so,’’ she went 
on impulsively. “You see I’ve been alone all 


‘day long, except when Mrs. Maloney brought 
‘me something to eat thisnoon; and it does seem 
iso good to see something pretty.” 
‘another rapturous glance at the pink silk train 
'and the great bunch of roses. 


She gave 


Helen laughed. “Then I’m glad I came,” she 
said cordially; and she drew chair closer to the 
couch. “And you must keep me for nearly an 
hour, too, since I’m not due at the Lelands’ 
before seven.” : 

It doesn’t take long for two girls to become 
acquainted, when once a friendly interest paves 
the way; and Helen’s tact soon won shy Mary 
Hurter to talk about herself.- She was less than 
a year older than Helen; and yet for eighteen 
months she had been supporting herself by her 
needle, living quite by herself in her small 
room, but guarded somewhat by good Mrs. Ma- 
loney who lived on the floor above. 

“Dol get lonesome? Why, yes, sometimes,” 
she said in answer to Helen’s questioning. “But 
\I think it’s too cowardly to be anything but jolly 
when one has health and strength. And I have 
good times, too. I have the most heavenly Sun- 
day afternoons, when I go out in the country 
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somewhere and read or walk and do just what I 
like.” 

Little by little the whole story came out. It 
was not an uncommon one in its main features. 
Mary’s mother had died several years before, 
leaving Mary and her brother two years older. 
The father was an inventor, who had made con- 
siderable money at one time, but who seentéd to 
lose energy when his wife died, and sank into a 
state of chronic ill-health. Kenneth, the boy, a 
bright, even brilliant fellow, graduated from the 
scientific school and was enabled, partly by a 
school fellowship and partly by a small legacy 
received from his godfather, to go to Germany 
to continue his favorite study of chemistry. 
Within three months after he started, the father 
was taken suddenly ill, and died within a week. 
Kenneth cabled to know if he should return; 
but Mary bravely replied, “No,” and set about 
the investigation of her affairs. 

She knew that ready money had been scarce 
for some time; but it was a great shock to find 
that the house was heavily mortgaged, and that, 
when the debts were paid, the direst poverty 
seemed close at hand. She knew Kenneth was 
provided for, at least for the present; and she 
made up her mind not to interfere with his 
devotion to his work. © 

“Why, I never thought of calling him back. 
I am glad he is getting his start; and when he 
comes, next October probably, we will work 
together. He knows I am living in the house 
with Mrs. Maloney, only he thinks she is staying 
with me instead of this way. I couldn’t teach, 
for I never went to college; but I always had to 
sew more or less.” 

“Why,” exclaimed Helen, ardently, “I think 
you are perfectly wonderful! I didn’t suppose 
anybody could be so patient and brave.” 

“Hm!” said Mary, with a laugh. “That’s 
much better than living on one’s friends, the way 
they wished me to do at first. There’s nothing 
brave about it; but I’ll tell you it has made me 
meet people who are real live heroes and 
heroines. All I have done has been to sew the 
best I can and try to live like a lady, even if Iam 
poor, and to write jolly letters to Kenneth. But 
I know brave ones enough. There’s Mrs. Mor- 
gan on the floor below, for instance. Her hus- 
band fell from a scaffolding, and he has hurt his 
back; and there are four children. She works 
all the time and keeps things going, and is 
always trying to help other people, too. 

“Then there is Ned Randall in the room back 
of me. He was crazy to be a doctor, and he 
was almost ready to enter a medical school when 
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his father ran away with some funds belonging 
to the bank and disgraced all of them. It 
killed his mother, and he told me one night he 
thought it would kill him at first. Finally, he 
made up his mind that for his dead mother’s 
sake, if for nothing else, he would be all she had 
wished him to be. So he just took hold of his 
life again. He asked for a place in the very 
bank his father had left. Think of the heroism 
that took! And they gave it to him. That was 
four years ago ; and he is paying off all the money 
his father took, except what he sent back in the 
first place. Nobody knows it; but the truth is 
that he has never used one single cent of his 
pay—and he gets a good salary now—for his own 
expenses. He earns enough to live on by doing 
evening work; and in the winter he teaches in 
the evening school, and in his vacation he works 
fora man in Holliston, He works ina restau- 
rant every Saturday evening; and any day, when 
he doesn’t have enough to eat, they will trust 
him for it there. Now that’s the kind of a fel- 
low I call a hero.”” And Mary’s tired eyes 
glowed. 

Helen sat quietly with@ut speaking, remem- 
bering her thoughts of the morning and realizing 
that heroism is to be found in the daily lives of 
common people quite as-much as in tales of old 
romance and lofty chivalry. 

“And thére’s Tim O’Connor,” continued Mary, 
warming with her theme. “He’s just a little 
newspaper boy ; and last week, when a man gave 
him a ticket to go to the theatre one afternoon, 
he was the happiest boy you ever saw, for you 
see the money he earns has to go to help sup- 
port the family and he can’t go often. And 
then, before he started, he saw Jimmy Horgan 
out on the back steps crying because he’s lost 
his place in the grocery store on account of his 
broken arm, and what does he do but go and 
give the ticket to Jimmy to cheer him up, and 


pretend he couldn’t zo anyway. I told him he] 


was one of my heroes; and he looked as cross as 
could be, and said, ‘Oh, go ’way now.’” And 
Mary laughed at the recollection. 

“T was thinking only this morning,” said 
Helen, rather diffidently, “that there weren’t any 
heroes left; but I guess the only thing is to open 
one’s eyes and find plenty of them.” . 

“Yes, that’s so,” said Mary, heartily. 
don’t look to me for one.” 

Just then came a rap on the door, and good 
Mrs. Maloney entered with a bowl of milk and 
some slices of bread and a saucer of raspberry 
preserves for Mary’s supper. And on the little 
waiter lay a letter with a German postmark. 
“Why, it’s past seven o’clock already,” said 
Helen, with a little jump, as Mrs. Maloney 
paused, astonished at the pink silk gown in the 
little room. “And that poor James is still wait- 
ing. I must run; but we'll see each other again, 
right soon, and thank you ever so much,” she 
added in a lower tone. “Oh, and I’m going to 
leave the roses.” 

Then Mrs. Maloney and Mary Hurter ate 
their supper together, and the roses and the 
letter made the room beautiful. 


“But 


A Kitten Story. 


The Schnabel children were the owners of a 
very fine old cat, which had a very enterprising 
family of kittens. A little while before we came 
away they presented us with one of these kittens ; 
and it. was inour parsonage for several weeks. 
When we came to move, we gave it back to 


them again; and it was very laughable to note the | 
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perplexity of that little cat on account of the 
change of language. When the Schnabel chil- 
dren would call the kittens to come to their dish 
of milk, they used some German words to at- 
tract them, whereupon all the little German cats 
would scamper away to their meal; but the 
little adopted one that had learned English 
would stand off\alone by itself, the very picture 
of loneliness, until the ‘Come, kitty,” was spoken 
to it in good English—Christian Endeavor 
World. 


The Pansy Bed. 


Said a little yellow Pansy to a Pansy big and black, 
**They have put so many of us in this bed 
That my toes are getting cramped, there’s a sad crick in 
my back; 
And I really haven’t room to turn my head.’’ 


Said the Pansy big and black to the yellow Pansy small: 
“Don’t fret; I see young Alice coming out. 
She will take some of us home with her, and that will give 
us all 
A chance to stretch ourselves and look about.’’ 
—Sarah J. Day. 


Brian and the Turkey.. 


“Oh! I’m so glad Brian is coming. He is 
such a dear little boy,” cried Dot. 

“So am I,” answered Marie; “but I wish he 
would come quick. I am so tired of waiting.” 

“What a lot of things we shall have to show 
him,” Dot went on. “It seems funny to think 
he has never been in the country before.” 

“Here they come!’’ cried Marie, rushing to 
the garden gate; and the children kissed their 
little cousin until his cap fell off, and he was 
quite confused. 

The days were getting long and warm now. 
So after an early tea three children made for the 
farm-yard. 

“You see, there’s such a number of things 
you’ve never seen, Brian,—chickens and ducks 
and geese and pigs and”— 

“T’ve seen lots of zem,” said Brian, a little 
indignant. “We has chickens for dinner; and 
ever so many years ago, I don’t ’xactly ’mem- 


ber when, we had a goose, and we has turkey at | 


Ch’is’mas.” 
Dot and Marie laughed. 
never seen them running about, have you?” 
Before Brian could make up his mind what 


to say, they came upon a brood of ducklings ; | 


and his shout of delight told them the sight 
was new to him. 


Then the chickens and the goslings and the} 
little pigs, all were fresh and delightful to the| 


London boy; and his cousins were as happy as 
he. 

But his rosy cheeks grew a shade paler when 
he saw a big turkey strutting about with out- 
spread tail. 

“He doesn’t look much like the turkeys in 
the shops, does he ?” said Dot. @ 

As the turkey took no notice of them, Brian’s 
courage soon came back. 

Suddenly he gave a great shout, and, pointing 
to the turkey’s wattles, he cried excitedly, 
“Why, the turkey’s got a trunk!” 


“But you have} 
; and islands of Lake Champlain. 
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Dot and Marie laughed so much at Brian’s 
discovery that Brian began to laugh, too, al- 
though he did not know why. So it was a very 
happy party that mother called indoors at 
last. 

But all the time he stayed at the farm nothing 
pleased Brian so much as watching the turkey; 
and, when he was quite a big boy, his cousins 
used to remind him of the turkey’s trunk.— 
Cassell’s Little Folks. 


“One night, I had a funny dream,” said little 
Tommy Drew; 
“I dreamed that I was wide awake, and woke 


and found ’twas true!” 
— St. Nicholas. 


“Please give me some more of the pudding, 
mamma,” said small Johnny the other evening 
at dinner. “Don’t you think you have eaten 
enough, Johnny?” asked his mother. “No, I 
guess not,” replied the little fellow. “My 
stomach only aches a little bit.” 
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‘Good News. 


- ~~ Daistes. 


Over the shoulders and slopes of the dune 

I saw the white daisies go down to the sea,— 
A host in the sunshine, an army in June, 

The people God sends us to set our hearts free. 


The bobolinks rallied them up from the dell, 
The orioles whistled them out of the wood; 
And all of their singing was, ‘‘Earth, it is well !’’ 
And all of their dancing was, “Life, thou art good!’ 


—More Songs from Vagabondia. 


“Rules for Life. 


It is four years since I preached the bac- 
calaureate sermon to the graduating class of 
the Amherst Agricultural College in this State. 


It-is the college of the “Aggies” as their friends 


and their rivals like to call them, always a 
fine set.of young men, who at a very inspiring 


age are at work under very enviable conditions. 


Iam very fond of the college; and, if I can ever 
do anything to serve the students or their 


teachers, I am always glad to do it. 


On the occasion of which I’ speak, I gave 
to the young men who graduated three bits of 


advice which I thought good, and which seem 
to me good now. I told them that, if any one 


of them would take them to heart, consider 
them, and practise them till they were no longer 
suggestions from the outside, but permanent 


habits of his life, wrought in with its very fibre 
and flavoring all its circulation, he might write 
to me and I would give him three more. 

These three rules were :— 

1. Live in the open air all you can. 

2. Touch elbows with the rank and file. 

3. Speak every day to some one whom you 
know to be your superior. 

To tell the whole truth, it is not a thing of 
course or a very easy thing to live by the last 
two of these rules. I think that I have asked 
myself every day what would be the next three 
if any good fellow should test_ me by asking for 
them. At the same time, however, I have gen- 
erally felt that the letter of inquiry would not 
come on that particular day.: I have felt quite 
sure, and with reason, as it has proved until 
now, that I should have a week or two more in 
which to set in order three of the foremost of 
the thousand rules of life by which a sensible 
man governs’ himself before he is thirty, of which 
he rejects a good many before he is fifty, and 
which are a good deal simplified by the time he 
has seen threescore years. I have consultéd 
friends freely as to the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
rules; and they have thus been the subject of a 
good deal of serious and a good deal of merry 
conversation as the four years given me have 
passed by. 

But the time for decision has now come. A 
young gentleman, not personally known to me, 
writes that he is well up in his first three rules. 
He implies that the habits of his daily life are 
controlled by them, and he is ready for three 
more. 

There is no trouble about sending him three 
good working rules of life. But it would be 
much easier to send a hundred. And three are 
what have been promised. I am going to admit 
the readers of this column, that choice little 
band of advisers, into my confidence? I am 
going to ask them to help me in the selection of 
the three on which our beginner shall especially 
practise. 


The Christian Register 


ples of all Life: 
Love. 


Love to “look out and not in” and to “lend a 
hand.” These mottoes might be called rules, 
but we are not in the habit of calling them so. 
They are principles, they arefoundations. They 


ing to embody these principles in daily action 
will do well if he live much in the open air, if he 


he keep in easy, sympathetic accord with the 
people around him,— and if hespeak every day 
to his superior. There isno difficulty in this last 
rule, if you remember that the people you see 
with your eyes are not your only companions. 
Now we have this modest, frank, devout young 


beyond the horizon and gain sympathy, and help 
and instruction from everybody he meets. We 
have to give him three more such working rules. 


.To help in our selection, I will print here 


them down in twenty-six years more or less. I 
should be really pleased if some of our readers 
would write to say which three of these twenty- 
six they think most central or fundamental. Or 
has any one an axiom not found here which he 
thinks more central? 

1. A. P. Peabody’s rule: Every man should 
have an avocation besides his vocation. 

2. A large life rather than a small one. 

3. It is better to do.a thing than not to do it, 
all other things being equal. That is, in a lazy 
world, action is better than rest. 

4. A varied life is better than a monotonous 
one. 

5. Nahor Staples’s rule: At the end of a year 
be able to say definitely what advance you have 
made in some one business in that year. 

6. Mr. Emerson’s rule: Do the thing you are 
afraid to do. " : 

7. Carlyle’s rule, borrowed from Goethe: Do 
the duty that comes next your hand. 

8. Goethe’s rule: Accept the universe. 

g. “Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things 
are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report, 
if there be any virtue or if there be any praise, 
think on these things.” Paul means the neces- 
sity of careful thought as well as that of prompt 
action. a 

10. Plato’s axiom: Speech is silver, silence is 
golden. To which Mr. Edward Everett’s is of 
kin: “If you want your secret kept, keep it.” 

11. Never speak to another person’s disadvan- 
tage, excepting on the witness-stand. 

12. Paul’s rule: “As muchas lieth in you, live 
peaceably with all men.” — 

13. Paul’s other rule: “Let no man think of 
himself more highly than he ought to think.” 
‘This is one. of Paul’s humorous aphorisms, 
meant to be humorous. And it is all the more 
practical for that. 

14. In’ repeating any statement of hearsay, 
cut off ten per’cent., twenty, or even fifty of any 
numerical statement made. This to correct 
inevitable exaggerations. 

15. Make children your companions as much 
as you can, It is good for them and good for 
you. , 


We have in the Lend a Hand Society four 
mottoes which embody the fundamental princi- 
These principles or elements 
are three, which Paul calls Faith, Hope, and 
Faith compels us to “look up and not 
| down,” Hope to “look forward and not back,” 


are the Constitution on which statutes and by- |- 
laws are built. In practical life, whoever is try- 


touch elbows with the rank and file,—that is, if 


fellow, who can look up to the sky and out 


twenty-six such instructions as I have jotted 
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16. Even in early life connect yourself with 
some public enterprise. This is Henry Purkett 
Kidder’s rule. 

17. Starr King’s rule: If you spend a dollar 
for your own amusement, as at an opera or sum- 
mer excursion, spend as much for some one else. 

18. Dr. Wayland’s rule: It is by the little 
pleasures which we give to other people that 
we do the most to help the world. (Sent me, 
in other words, by Miss J. M.) 3 
19. It is a very happy thing for a man to have 
lived a day without food. It is a great thing to 
learn solidly not to quarrel with your bread and 
butter. 

20. Sleep is privilege, duty, and blessing. 
Take all of it that you want. 

21. We do not break engagements with 
others as easily as we break promises to our- 
selves. It is a good plan, therefore, to agree 
to read or walk or study with other people. 

22. One hour a day to training the body, one 
to the mind, and one to some conscious “self- 
sacrifice.” There will be twelve more hours; 
but, if you have thus taken care of three, you 
may trust to destiny@r chance or whatever else 
you may choose to call it for them. 

23. The successful man is he who knows the 
difference between a large thing and a small 
one. 

24. Napoleon’s rule: If you set out to take 
Vienna, take Vienna. 

25. F.’s rule: Face the music. March up to 
the captain’s office. 

26. L. G. W’s rule: Face your perplexities. 

I have copied these in no order. They are, 
as will be seen, the hints given by very different 
people. I should like to have such a selection 
as I have suggested for Nos. 4, 5, and 6 of 
what we would call the “Aggies’ Code.” 

EpwarpD E, HALE. 


. Che Anniversaries. 


The Temperance Society. 


The annual meeting of the Unitarian Tem- 
perance Society was held in King’s Chapel on 
Monday evening, May 20, at 7.30. After the 
singing of a hymn, prayer was offered by Rev. 
George F. Piper. Then followed the reading 
of the secretary’s report, giving a résumé of 
the work of the society during the past year, 
during which something over twelve thousand 
of the society’s tracts have been distributed, 
and the work and word of the society otherwise 
spread abroad. The treasurer’s report showed 
a comfortable balance in the treasury, one 
of the encouraging and interesting items in 
the report being a bequest of $500 from the 
estate of Martha Clapp, to be known as the 
Martha Clapp Fund. 

The matters of business being thus disposed 
of, the president, Rev. Charles F. Dole, de- 
livered the opening address. What, he asked, 
is this society for? Why not be content to 
meet from Sunday to Sunday for worship and 
the general effort to make people better, and then 
such matters as temperance will take care of 
themselves? First, our sympathies will not let 
us be content with this general work. To get 


anywhere, we must have a special effort in the 


direction where we want to go. Here is a 
great evil which is far from overcome. Our 
sympathies demand that we do something to 
overcome this evil. Second, we all believe 
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in evolution, We see everywhere, the eciyvviin 
of old barbarisms. The churches are here to 
take these away, and lift up the standards of 
living in every direction. Why not, then, in 
this direction? One reason why we cannot 
afford to make use of alcoholic beverages and 
tobacco is that we are committed to higher 
interests. Looking at.it from. the point of view 
of luxury merely, we cannot afford to do all 
the things we are set here to do, and have 
anything to spend for drink and tobacco. We 
are here, especially we ministers, educated at} 
the cost of the world, and so bound to do all 
we can to further the cause of education and 
the thousand other good causes that press 
upon us. 

Rev. Edward Cummings of the South Con-} 
gregational Church spoke from his experience 
as a member of a committee appointed by 
the mayor of Boston some two years ago to in- 
vestigate the penal aspects of drunkenness. In 
Massachusetts there were arrested in 1898 about 
sixty thousand people-for the crime of public 
drunkenness, “It is about this great army of 
people who get into,the courts for the crime of 
public drunkenness,” said Mr. Cummings, “that I 
wish to speak. If we are so sensitive that we 
cannot have these people on the streets in this 
condition, then we must carry our interest in 
them still further, and do something for them 
that is worth while. If we take them out of the | 
streets, we ought to see to it that we are doing | 
something to make them better in the interest of 
the public and the individual concerned,” Mr. 
Cummings went on to show the inconsistencies 
of the methods of treating: with criminals of this | 


‘has been proved to be a success. 


class, whereby, so far from nel them to be 
better, society is often helping them to be worse. 
But one great discovery we have made in deal- 
ing with crime of all kinds, and particularly with 
the drunkard, who can be helped; namely the 
system of probation. The one great thing that 
helps these people is not imprisonment, nor fine, 
nor even letting them go: it is the putting of 
them on probation in the charge of some one 
who shall have the penalty back on him, This 
use of moral suasion under the guidance of an 
officer of the law has been the one great dis- 
covery in dealing with crimes of all kinds in the 
last half-century. It is an experiment that has 
awakened the interest of the entire world. It 
And the ex- 
traordinary thing is that remedies are applied in 
proportion to their badness, inversely in propor- 
tion to their excellence. ‘ Only a small percent- 
age of those arrested for drunkenness were put 
on probation in the year 1898, though this was 
proved to be the best method, This method of 
treatmént is not good for all. But, on the other 
hand, there are thousands of people who need it, 
for whom it is the only good thing; and yet it 
receives the most niggardly support. What we 
should do is to put ourselves in possession of the 
facts. We are trying an experiment in which 
the world is interested, whichyhas more hope in 
it for the reform of criminals of all kinds than 
can be realized ; and literally it is so difficult to 
get public opinion concentrated upon it, and 
make people who are trying to make a record 


‘for financial economy see the financial economy 


of it, that we cannot get appropriations néces- 
sary to carry on the work, even aS now provided 


Match 


for. 
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We need to have our attention awakened 
to the way we deal with these people whom we 
take out of the care of home and family and 
undertake to help. 

Mr.. Cummings’s address awakened so much 
interest that it is proposed to publish it as one 
of the society’s tracts. 

Rev. Earl M. Wilbur spoke on the “Discour- 
agements and the Inspirations of Temperance 
Work.” After speaking on some of the dis- 
couraging features of the work, he said: “One 
of the most wholesome correctives for one who 
has become discouraged in any work for moral 
reform is to be found in the history of moral re- 
forms in the last century. It has happened to be 
a part of my duty within a few months to look 
over many volumes of newspapers of the first 
half of the nineteenth century; and I have 
noticed that the same discouragements existed 
and the same old arguments were made that we 
are familiar with to-day. On the one hand, the 
faithful were working against duelling and 
public gambling and lotteries ; and, on the other 
hand, men were saying that these things had 
always existed, that they were deeply rooted 
in human nature, that they could not be done 
away, and that it was useless to work against 
them. And yet the reformers won because they 
had the right on their side. And to-day, when 
progress in temperance reform seems slow, I 
remember the past, and take courage. Sixty 
years ago there was a Society for Suppressing 
Intemperance, the spiritual, if not the lineal, an- 
cestor of this Temperance Society; and its ex- 
treme aim was what to-day seems the very 
moderate one of encouraging abstinence from 
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distilled liquors as a beverage. That fight has 
been won long since among wise people. A 
hundred years ago the effort was to prevent 
drunkenness among the clergy, among whom it 
was no uncommon thing, and was considered an 
indiscretion rather. than a vice or asin. The 
centre of the temperance fight has moved for- 
ward a long way in a century; and, whether we 
realize it or not, it is still moving on.. We have 
won some positions permanently, and have so 
fortified them by experience, by scientific know]- 
edge, and by public sentiment that we may count 
them ours for all time. 

“The very forces of the time are conspiring 
with us. The people of the churches and others 
from whom we might expect active and earnest 
support are, alas! too often lukewarm or indif- 
ferent to our cause. But temperance is receiv- 
ing its strongest impulse to-day from sources 
which have in view practical business ends, 
rather than moral ones. The great railroads of 
the country have taken such ground on the 
drink question that within ten years or so the 
railroad trainmen have become a great temper- 
ance army,— not temperate men merely, but 
total abstainers. And at least two great rail- 
road corporations have. taken ground more 
advanced than any church has ventured to take 
in putting the ban upon the cigarette. Many 
other great forces in the industrial or commer- 
-cial world, actuated merely by the narrower 
principles of business interests, are steadily and 
strongly moving in the same direction. 

“Meanwhile the evil against which we fight is 
a tremendous one, and demands our constant 
vigilance and our faithful devotion. Compared 
with it the theological doctrines which we have 
done so much to overturn are but unsubstantial 
ghosts. If our religion is to have practical re- 
sults, the question is constantly pressed upon 
every one of us. What are you personally do- 
ing to diminish the temptations that are work- 
ing to the ruin of so many or to make it easier 
for a single weak brother to resist them? 
Merely to be temperate one’s self is negative, 
and exerts no influence to reform the things that 
need reforming. When one is in earnest about 
giving the right answer to this question, the 


further question of methods and personal prin-|— 


ciples will speedily settle itself. 
With a closing hymn and benediction the 
meeting adjourned. 


The Children’s Mission. 


The Children’s Mission to the Children of the 
Destitute. held -its: fifty-second anniversary.on 
Wednesday afternoon, May ..22, at’ Arlington 
Street Church. 

The large and attentive audience which filled 


the church gave evidence that the interest in this | ~ 


lovely work. for suffering children is well sus- 
tained. § 

An organ: recital was given by Mr. B. L. 
Whelpley from ‘half-past two o’clock until three, 
when the services commenced with prayer by 


Rev. Hilary Bygtave, after which a brief address 
of welcome was made by the president, Mr.. 


William H. Baldwin. + 

A report from the wechreset, Mr. Henry Pick- 
ering, gave a statement of the’ financial standing 
of the Mission,‘ts receipts and ‘expenses, show- 


ing a balance ‘of $1,235.38 with which to pee 


|IBOSTON & MAINE RAILROAD. 


Address Passenger Dept. B. & M. R.R., Boston, 
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the new year. 

The secretary, Rev: Christopher R. Eliot, thetz 
presented his annual-report.” It included sub- 
reports by Superintendent W, Crosby, Miss 


Murray, and Miss Freeman, and - gave ‘these 
figures: number of children in the Mission and 
Annex at the beginning of the year, 42; under 
/care outside the home, 40; admitted during the 
“year, 217; placed outside, 33; whole number 
247 have ‘been 
returned to parents or friends and placed in 
country families; and 85 remain under our care, 


under care during the year, 332. 


32 in the home and 53 outside. 


Mention was also made of the work of in- 
quiry and correspondence involved. Mr. Eliot 
expressed the satisfaction of the directors at 


the eniarging work of the Mission as well as 
at the thoroughness of that work. Applicants, 
he said, meet with a hearty welcome when they 
come to the Mission, and are made to feel that 
they have found a true friend. 

The Mission co-operates with other child help- 
ing agencies. The conditions are as nearly as 
possible those of a family and a true home. 
Nevertheless, the best place for a child is a 
home; and to supply such homes, either by re- 
turning children to their own homes or by plac- 
ing them in private families, is part of the work 
of the Mission.e The children placed out are 
carefully visited and regularly watched over. 

The first of the speakers to address’ the 
gathering was Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, who 
brought her hearty congratulations on the suc- 
cess of the Mission. She ‘had always found her 
greatest happiness in work for children. 

Rev. John Snyder emphasized the value of the 
work of the Mission as a humanizing agency. 
A happy childhood was an essential part of the 
preparation of men and women for life, and, 
while admitting the truth of Mr. Eliot’s asser- 
tion that ‘a poor home was better than the best 
institution,” urged the need there was in our 
large cities of taking children from homes. of 
sordidness and vice. 
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Finally, Rev. J. Worsley Austin’ described 
work for children as the culmination of the 


‘recent humanitarian advance of the race, and in — 


a few appreciative words Rev. saupee Eells 
brought the speaking to a close. ~ ee 

An original hymn written for the actasion by 
Rev. John W. Chadwick, “The Children’s Mis- 
sion,” was sung by the congregation, and during 


| the exercise several selections were given by the 


Harvard Quartet. The children of the Mission 
sang several songs in their usual pleasing man- 
ner. : 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


The annual public meeting of the Young 
People’s Religious Union was held in the Second 
Church, Copley Square, Wednesday evening, 
May 22, at half-past seven. The church was 
filled to overflowing with the members of the 
union and their friends, and the organ loft was 
taxed to its utmost to accommodate the chorus 
of young people. Aftér an organ voluntary, 
this chorus sang “Jerusalem” from Gounod’s 
“Gallia.” The congregation then joined in a 
hymn and the responsive service of the union. 
Mr. Forbes then welcomed the young people 
and friends in a brief address. 

For the benefit of those who were unable to 
attend, we print his address in full. 


Once more, after another year of work and 
service, our paths meet and bring us together. 
It is probably pleasant for each one’ of us to 


look back upon the particular path over which | 


he has journeyed: it is certainly a pleasure for 
us all to hear about the fortunes and the achieve- 
ments of those who have been making toward 
the same end that we have sought, but by differ- 
ent roads. 
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cand again. 


_ not enthusiastic.” | 


Paea: ; oa Ag s 
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'* The representatives of our four thousand or 
~ more workers bring varying | r€ports: * 


* Of course, 
' there have been rough places for ‘us to pass’ 
‘over: No road outside of fairyland ¢ould be 
«ithe its rock and gullies. ' The great’ inspira- 


tion, however, to be found in assembling to- 


gether in’ this fashion lies in the fact’ that all of 


~ ‘us are seen to have been moving forward steadily, 


* though perhaps, in some cases,’ slowly, and to 
have arrived here at last’ mene and confi- 
dent. 

Suppose that some one not acquainted with 
‘our objects should ask us: “Why have you been 
pressing forward?’ What is your purpose?” 
‘Thope that we should ‘all be able to give about 
the same answer. 

Of course, in thé first place, we should say 
‘that we had been striving to quicken the re- 
ligious interests of our young people. Indeed, 
we have been trying to prove that there are ways 
‘in‘which young people can express themselves 
‘sincerely about things divine, avoiding the slang 
of the street or a promiscuous use of sacred 
names. In other words, that young men and 
‘women of'to-day can unite in aservice of worship 
without being’ undignified, sentimental, or ir- 


- .reverent. 


Now why unite in an organization? For what 
-end do we combine our efforts ? Well, why came 


» our. American Unitarian “Association, or- our 
* ‘Sunday School Society, or our Women’s Alli- 


ance, firm friend and helper of us young people? 
The historian, in searching out the motives for 
the united and devoted: action of many of the 
early leaders in our. body, has. answered that 
question. - We-delight to repeat his words again 
. They did thus much, he tells us; be- 
cause “they .wished. to have an opportunity of 
doing something to aid the cause which they had 
_at heart, the restoration of the simple religion 
of Jesus Christ.” There is the: object for which 
we unite. There is the task of-our Church. 
How can we, of the Religious Union, win for 
our Church, in its magnificent endeavor, the loy- 
alty of every young Unitarian? 

There is nothing, I think, which appeals to us 
young people more than.a bit of noble history. 


_ Jf only our elders, teaching. us.as long as we 


were too young to work alone, and then showing 


_ us how to continue and strengthen the lesson by 


studying it out for ourselves, would devote more 


- time to describing and making perfectly clear to 


us the meaning of our faith, could there be any 
lack of. interest on,our part? From the martyr- 
dom in Geneva all the way up through the Puri- 
_tanism of .New England there has been a burn- 
ing history of struggle and sacrifice for one great 
end. 
We young people. need enthusiasm in our 
work. Truly has it been said, “No heart is pure 
that is not passionate: no virtue is safe that. is 


which is the result of firm,convictions; and firm 
convictions are the result of study, thought,and 
yn : ' 


- It is easy to take advantage of the eitiodeial 


side of some young people’s natures, ‘and lead | 


them into an ill-considered movement by simply 
exciting them. Then, when the temporary out- 
burst is: over, and .these youthful enthusiasts | 
begin to ask -themselves ‘what it really is that 
they have been showing so much feeling about, 


_ they are shocked to find that they have no 


foundation beneath them. You know what cb 8| Sire ae 
appointment and disgust follow any such dis-): 
- covery as that, — 

Loyalty to our ‘Church? 


Yet we need the enthusiasm. 


Always ! without’ 


“The Christian’ Register 


hesitation. Yét'let it be: the loyalty which is 
the outcome of growth and intelligence. 

This is the very message which our Church 
itself is preaching to us. A committee appointed | 


é 


by the American Unitarian Association just a |° 


year ago to-day has recently made. its report. 
The report states that there isarational demand 
throughout our body for “a simple, honest 
method of instructing our young people in the 
principles of our faith and the value of our rich 
inheritance.” There are many, it is said, who 
express “a decided belief in and desire for a 
course of instruction to prepare the young for 
an intelligent and faithful and loyal membership 
in the church.” -The report concludes by recom- 
mending the appointment of a committee to sug- 
gest methods for conducting so-called “prepara- 
tory classes” of young people, to the end of a 
strong, well-founded church membership. 

In at least one hundred and thirty-two of our 
churches we already have just such classes. 
These classes are all united in.one body, in 


order that they may aid in a practical way the} 


Truth which they learn. The name of their 
association is. the Young People’s’ Religious 
Union. We of the union shall not have done 
our duty until we make sure that our whole 
denomination at least understands. what we-are 
trying to accomplish. Our elders are asking 
for “preparatory classes” of young people to 
make the entrance into active membership in 
our churches a perfectly natural step. Our 
Religious Union, during the five years of its 
existence has been laboring for that very thing. 
Let us lose no opportunity to’ make’ known our 
purpose; hoping that we may bear worthily the 
responsibilities which we seek to assume. 

The subject’ of our meeting tonight is 
“Loyalty.” Surely, we young people, of all 
others, will not fail to be loyal; but let us show’ 
the loyalty not of children, but of men, Let us 
work and struggle and reflect until we can make 
the few fundamental decisions which must pre- 
cede any’ prompt, determined action. Very 
probable is it that the demand will be made 
upon us when we least expect it, ; 

The battle for the Truth is as old as the 
world. For the Truth men have lived and have 
died; but the Truth lives on, and is ever crying 
out for new champions. 


full of delight. Suddenly, when the sky is appar- 
ently most clear, comes the great, ringing call of 


June 1st to dctober 15th | 


POLAND SPRING 
HOUSE 


Internationally known as 

one of the leading summer 

resort Be ae of America. 
FENN, The best nine-hole 


COLF links in the East. 


Hiram Ricker & Sons 
* POLAND SPRING, $0, POLAND, ME. 


Under cha charge, of Mr. A. H. 


The days pass by] 
dreamily for most of us young people, are often’ 
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ABRAM FRENCH CO, 


| (ESTABLISHED 1822). ' 


NEW STORE. 


|New and exclusive lines of 


China | 
Cut Glass 
Bric-a-Brac 


and Crockery, Glass, and 
China Ware of every de- 
scription. . 

An entire Building of six floors and a 
basement, elegantly fitted and equipped 


with electric elevator and every facility for 
means the requirements ' of our patrons. 


Aprasil French Co. 


47 and 49 Summer Street 


Three Doors East of Hovey’s 


OUSEKEEPER.— A really competent home- 

maker desires a position where there are one or 

more servants; intelligent and cheerful with invalids; a 

good traye Hers ee moderate; excellent references. 

Address “H.C. W.,” Christian Register. office, 272, Con- 
gress Street. 
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Service. It is no longer a question of receiving 


but of giving; it is no longer a story to be told | 
‘or a lesson to be learned, but a deed to be done | 


and a battle to be fought. Then comes the 
supreme moment, then it is that we are tested 
and called upon to make our decision. 


“Some day the soft Ideal that we wooed 

Confronts us fiercely, foe-beset, pursued, 

And cries reproachful : ‘Was it, then, my praise, 
And nisi myself was loved? Prove now thy 

truth ; ‘ 

I claim of thee the promise of thy youth; 

Give me thy life, or cower in empty phrase, 
The victim of thy genius, not its mate !’” 


Mr.‘Forbes was followed by Miss Lena A. 
Glover. Her address and those of the other 
speakers will be published in ensuing numbers 
of the Register. 


Resolutions. 


These. resolutions were passed at the last 
meeting of the Western Unitarian Conference :— 

Resolved, That this Conference appreciates 
the great value of a carefully planned series of 
missionary meetings for churches’ desiring the 
same, and recommends that during the coming 
year the ministers of our several churches 
heartily co-operate with the secretary in arrang- 
ing meetings of this character. 

Whereas the strength and influence of the 
liberal cause must ever depend upon the 
strength and influence of local centres, therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference earnestly recommends that the different 
States constituting this Conference shall take 
immediate steps toward the better organization 
of their State Conferences, thereby quickening 
the enthusiasm and increasing the means for 
effective missionary work; and be it farther 

Resolved, That the secretary-and directors of 
the Conference be instructed to further such 
organization in all possible ways. 

Believing that system and order add always 
to the efficiency of a public meeting, therefore 
be it ' 

Resolved, That this Conference recommends 
to the Programme Committee of future meetings 
that each paper and address be strictly limited 
as to time, and that the president be authorized 
to enforce such limitation. 

Resolved, That the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference sends fraternal greetings to the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, and pledges good 
will and co-operative energy in the work of 
extending the influence of our faith and enlarg- 
ing the borders of our fellowship. : 

Resolved, That the publisher and editor of the 
Christian Register be informed of the wish of 
the Western Unitarian Conference to make the 
people within its borders better acquainted with 
the Register, and be requested to send sample 
copies of the Register to every session of the 
Western Conference and of its State Confer- 
ences for free distribution. 

Resolved, That in this opening year of the 
twentieth century the members of the Western 
Unitarian Conference look back upon the work 
‘of the past with a serious sense of increasing 
opportunities, and forward upon the years of 
work before us with a firm resolve to dedicate 
ourselves and, so far as possible, to energize the 
churches which we represent to the fuller ac- 
complishment, in this fiftieth year of our exist- 
ence as a Conference, of the divine ends to 
whose furtherance we are pledged. 


Contributions. 


Churches contributing to the Western Uni- 


‘tarian Conference, rg00-r901 (not including 


individual contributions or contributions to the 


indebtedness) : — , 
AOYIAT COV IND.» oo ea essMincenetmlesecieasy Weeiiesisas (0 =| 63,00 
Alton lei ss snes asleiceee vos 33.00 
Ann Arbor, Mich. ...+p0+sssveesee owes cess sees 15,00 
Baraboo, Wis... 3.30 
Bloomington, Il 33.68 
uda, Ill..+.+.- 10.00 
Burlington, Ia. 3.00 
icago : 
All Souls’......+. . 25.00 
First... 250,00 
Third...... 50.00 
Third Ladies 17.00 
Unity Ladies 50.00 
Cincinnati, Ohi 10.00 
Cleveland, Ohio. 200,00 
Danville, Ifl..... ess. eee 2.75 
Davenport, Ia... '35.00 
Des Moines, Ia 10.00 
Detroit, Mich.. 50.00 
Duluth, Minn.. 25.00 
Evanston, Ill.. : 25.00 
Evanston, Ill., Ladies 5.00 
Geneseo, Il) .....)..ssienneigeeninaibinmiciaeneselruesssccs 25.00 
eneva, Ill....+.. «+s 20.00 
Grand Haven, Mich 10.00 
Hammond, Ind..... 2.00 
Hanska, Minn 15.00 
Helena, Mont. 10.00 
Hinsdale, Ill... 45.00 
Hobart, Ind... 6.00 
Hudson, Wis.. 5,00 
Humboldt, Ia.. 10,00 
lowa City, Ia.. 5.00 
ackson, Mich. 25.00 


alamazoo, Mich... 
Kansas City, Mo... 


St. Be : 
St. Louis, 
Messiah «.. 


Nantucket Summer Meetings. 


Nowhere along the coast of New England 
could a more ideal situation for a week’s oppor- 
tunity of inspiring and restful conference be 
found. Nantucket lies thirty miles out at sea 
in water tempered by the Gulf Stream, where 
beautiful. ocean views abound, and where the 
quaint romance of an ancient town gives sin- 
gular charm and invitation to the lover of the 
picturesque and the beautiful. The square- 
shouldered tower of the Unitarian church is 
the first landmark seen on approaching the 
island from the sea, and an honored parish of 
our fellowship is on the spot to welcome the 
visiting Unitarian. ‘ 

The meetings will begin Sunday, June 30, and 
extend through Friday, July 5, including one 
day’s session at Vineyard Haven. A full moon 
will add to the delights of a sojourn by the sea 
during the week, and the meetings will be so 
arranged that the entire afternoons will be free 
for recreation and excursions. 

The committee is already assured of able and 
attractive speakers for all its sessions. Relig- 
ious services will be held Sunday morning and 
evening, conducted by leading clergymen of the 


denomination, A short service of worship will 
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J also be held daily. At 10.30 each morning there 
| will be a session with addresses of ‘vital interest 


to our denominational work. On Monday even- 
ing a reception at the Ocean House will help — 
to make the members better acquainted with 
one another, and on every evening a session of 
some interesting character will be held. All 
meetings except the reception will. be held 
at the Second Congregational Meeting-house, 
which is the home of Nantucket Unitarians on 
Orange Street. 


As Thursday is the Fourth of July, the ses- — 


sion of the day will be devoted to the inspiration 
of patriotic service in its religious and social 
aspects, with prominent laymen as speakers; 
and the evening will be made public to all the 
people on Nantucket, with the co-operation of 
local organizations. There will also be sessions 
in the interest of the Sunday-school and the 
Women’s Alliance. On Friday, on the way 
home, a stop will be made at Martha’s Vineyard, 
and a session held in our chapel at Vineyard 
Haven. 
HOTEL RATES. 

The headquarters of the summer meetings 
will be the well-known Ocean House. Special 
rates have been obtained as follows: $2 per day, 
$13 per week for one in a room; $12 a week, 
where two occupy a room. These rates will 
begin Saturday, June 29. Excellent board can 
also be secured at boarding-houses at $10 a week 
(one in a room), $8 a week (two in a room). 


RAILROAD RATES. 


The following are the excursion rates on the 
N.Y., N.H. & H. R.R.: Boston, $4; Brockton, 
$3.40; Bridgewater, $3.15; *Fall River, $2.85; 
*Fitchburg, $4; *Hartford, Conn., $7; Lowell, 
#4; Middleboro, $3; New Bedford, $2; *New 
York (via Fall River Line), $8.25; *Providence, 
R.L, $3.50; South Framingham, $3.75; Spring- 
field (via South Framingham), $6.85; *Taunton, 
$2.75; Worcester (via South Framingham), 
$4.70. 

MEMBERSHIP FEES. 

All sessions of the week will be open to the 
public; but, to meet expenses, a membership fee 
of $1 will be assessed on all who avail them- 
selves of the reduced rates at the hotel or board- 
ing-houses and upon others who may care to 
contribute to the support of the meetings. 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 


1. Send $1 for membership certificate to Rev. 
J. F. Meyer, Nantucket, Mass., treasurer, which 
must be secured before rooms at the Ocean 
House or other boarding-places can be ar- 
ranged for at special rates. 

z. Send full name of each person, with proper 
prefix (Mr., Mrs., or Miss). State date of ar- 
rival and exact time of stay, if possible. Rooms 
will be assigned after June 15; but it is important 
that applications be filed as early as possible, 
to secure the best accommodation. - All corre- 
spondence must be conducted with Mr. Meyer, 
who will arrange for rooms with the proprietor 
of the Ocean House or at other boarding- 
places. © ‘ - 

3. Nantucket is reached by the N.Y., N.H. & 
H. R.R., connected with steamboats leaving New 
Bedford and Wood’s Hole twice a day. Bag- 
gage should be checked through to, Nantucket, 
and will be taken free to the Ocean House, 
but not to other boarding-places. 

Further particulars regarding the meetings 
can be obtained from Rev. J. F. Meyer, Nan- 


* Via New Bedford. 
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tucket,. Mass., or Rev..George H, Badger, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., chairman of Pro- 
gramme Committee. 


Programme of National Conference. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 23. 
5 P.M. - Meeting of the council. Py 
8 P.M. Sermon, Rev. Charles E. St. John. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 24. 
.. .. TUESDAY MORNING. 
9 A.M. Religious service. 
9.30 A.M, Address of welcome by the presi- 
dent. Appointment of committees, etc. 
10 A.M. Address of chairman of the council. 
.10.30 A.M. Address by president of the 
American Unitarian Association. 
II A.M. Discussion, “A Retrospect and Pros- 


pect.” 
12M. New business. 
I P.M. Recess. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 


2.30 P.M. Biennial meeting of the Women’s 
National Alliance, Mrs. E. A. Fifield. 


1 TUESDAY EVENING. 
7-45P?.M. “The Church at Work” (1% hour 
each), Rev. Julian C. Jaynes and Rev. Ulysses 
G. B. Pierce. - 
9 P.M. “The Church at Worship,” Rev. 
William B, Geoghegan and Rev. L. G. Wilson. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 25. 
WEDNESDAY MORNING. 
9.15 A.M. Religious service.: 
9.30 A.M. Business meeting. 
10A.M. “The Gospel for the Twentieth Cen- 
tury,” Rev. Minot J. Savage, D.D., and Rev. 
James E. Ecob, D.D. 
_ItaM. “The Minister’s Adjustment to New 
Conditions,” Rev. W. C.,Gannett. 
11.30 A.M. Discussion. 
1PM. Recess. - 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 
2.30 P.M. Meeting in the interest of the Sun- 
day School Society. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING. 
7-45P.M. “The Church and the Social Prob- 
lem.” 
8 P.M. 1. “Settlement Methods,” Jane Addams. 
8.30 P.M. 2, “The Church and the 
churched,” Prof. C, Sprague Smith. 
_9P.M. 3. “Sociology,” Prof. F. H. Giddings. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 26. 
THURSDAY MORNING, 


9.15 A.M. Religious service. 
9.30 A.M. Business meeting. 
10 A.M. “The Idea of the Church Histori- 


cally Considered,” Prof. Francis A. Christie. 
10,30 A.M. “The Church’s Interest in Good 
Government,” Frank Moss, Esq. 
11 A.M. Discussion. 
‘ 12M. Election of officers, etc. 
1 P.M. Recess. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


2.30 P.M. Meeting in the interest of the Unita- 
rian Temperance Society and the Young Peo- 
ple’s Religious Union. 


THURSDAY EVENING. 


7.45 P.M... “The Organization of Labor,” Rev. 
Edward Cummings, Ph.D. “The Centraliza- 
tion of Power,” Prof. John B, Clark. bAA 


Un-| P 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements, 


Meadville, Pa.—The anniversary and grad- 
uating exercises of the Theological School take 
place June 5 and,6. Rev. Robert Collyer will 
preach the anniversary sermon. Rev. E. A, 
Horton will address the graduating class. 


The Worcester Association of Minis- 
ters.— The Worcester Association of Ministers 
will meet at Petersham, with Rev. R.C. Douthit, 
on Tuesday, June 11. The essay will be read 
by Rev. J. M. Seaton. Subject: “George Pea- 
body: His Life, Benefactions, and Influence.” 
The stage leaves Barre for Petersham at 7 P.M.; 
leaves Athol for Petersham at 12.30 and 3 P.M. 
Stages return from Petersham to Barre at 7 A.M. ; 
to Athol ato A.M. The Petersham Parish will 
gladly entertain members of the Association 
over Monday and Tuesday nights. Notify the 
host not later ‘than Saturday, June 8, whether 
you intend to be present or not; also state, if 
you are going, what time you expect to remain. 

© postponement on account of weather. 
Frederic J. Gauld, Scribe. 


Conferences, 


Norfolk Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches.—The next meet- 
ing will be held with the First Congregational 
Parish in Canton, Mass., Thursday, June 2o. 
A full programme will be published next week. 
George M. Bodge, secretary. 


Meetings, 


' Waverley, Mass.—The Young People’s 
Religious Union held a very interesting meet- 
ing -last Sunday evening. The subject was 
“Unitarianism: Its Leaders and its Faith.” 
Papers were read by members of the union on 
“Emerson,” “Clarke,” “Hale,” and “Parker”; 
also on “Unitarian Hymns” and “The Laity.” 
Rev. H. H. Saunderson gave a short address, 
elaborating Dr. Clarke’s five points of belief. 
The hymns were all Unitarian, and were sung 
with spirit by the large audience present, 


Boston Common.—Benevolent Fraternity 
of Churches (Unitarian): In spite of dull skies 
and a chilly east wind about three hundred 
persons assembled for the first meeting of the 
seventh season. The service was conducted 
by Rev. Christopher R. Eliot, and consisted 
au singing, led ‘by a cornet, Scripture reading, 
and prayer. The speakers were Rev. Thomas 
Van Ness, president of the Benevolent Frater- 
nity of Churches, and Rev. James Eells, vice- 
resident. Both speakers ‘dwelt upon the 
thought of God as the ever-present helper, 
inspirer, and comforter, and urged upon their 
listeners the duty and the joy of co-operating 
with him for universal good. It was noticed, 
that among the audience weré many who have 
attended these services regularly for several 
years. The speakers for next Sunday, June 9, 

P.M. are Rev. F. S. C. Wicks and Rev. 

ohn H. Applebee. Fifth tree from Charles 
Street on the Beacon Street mall. All wel- 


come. 
Churches, 


Grand Haven, Mich.—A hearty and 
unanimous call has been extended to Rev. E. M. 
Hickok-Abbott to remain with the society 
another year. Its members are realizing more 
and more the benefit from her ministrations, 
the widening influence of a spirit of real fellow- 
ship with other churches, and the honoring of 
our liberal faith, from» her positive religious 
teachings. Mrs. Abbott has decided to accept 
the call, which was marked by a sincere sym- 
pathy and delightful spirit of harmony. 


Lincoln, Mass.— Arrangements have been 
made by the Unitarian Congregational Society 
for the usual summer services Sunday after- 


jhas kindly consented to preach. Rev. 


| Normandie, are expected durin, 
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noons, beginning June 2, when Rev. C. F. Dole 
awe 
Jaynes, Rev. F.'B. Hornbrooke, and’ Dr. De 
the summer, 
A new Hastings organ, the gift of’ one of the 
Parish Committee, will be much appreciated. 


Montclair, N.J.—At a recent meeting of 
the church it was decided to undertake the 
raising of a fund for a building, and on the suc- 
ceeding Sunday a collection of $565 was taken 
for that object. 


Natick (Centre), Mass.—Rev. G. F. Pratt: 
The report of the Church Building Committee 
shows that there is on hand: cash (on deposit at 


Business Notices. 


Wakefield, Mass.—We have had the largest attend- 
ance under the guidance of the Star that I have known 
since my acquaintance with the School.—Rev. T. W.: 
Intman. Address all’orders to Rev. A. C. Grier, Racine, 
Wis, 


Art at Low Cost.—The announcement of a 5-piece 
suit of drawing-room furniture at only $105 would not 
ordinarily make much of a stir, but we anticipate a lively 
rush on the part of, many purchasers for the suit adver- 
tised by the Paine Furniture Company in another column 
of this paper. It is really a very artistic production, and 
absurdly cheap at this price, 


The favor which the new Hotel Lenox, Boylston and 
Exeter Streets, has received at the hands of permanent 
and temporary dwellers in Boston is but a just recogni- 
tion of its shining merits, which are largely due to Mr. 
Uriah Welch, the proprietor, whose reputation, gained 
elsewhere, as a hotel-keeper has been so strongly in- 
dorsed and emphasized since he opened his elegant estab- 
lishment in this city. In all itsappointments are displayed 
the master hand and mind capable of achieving unquali- 
fied and gratifying success. ~ 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Hddresses. 


THE address of Rev. A. D. Mayo during 
the summer will be 43 West Newton Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE address of John Fretwell till August 1 
will be care of Messrs. Brown, Shipley & Co., 123 Pall 
Mall, London, S.W. 


Marriages. 


In Winchester, 3d inst., by Rev. William I. Lawrance, 
M. Josef Sandberg and Bertha Brackett. 


Deaths. 


At Placerville, Col., 28th ult., Wilhelmina Thiehoff, 
daughter of J. H. and L. L. Thichoff, aged 4 yrs. 6 mos. 
and 27 days. + 


Established 1859. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, | 


Funeral 
Undertakers = 
= and Emhbalmers = 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day and Night... . 
. + Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected 
with the establishment. 


1 baw hrreiee pneumonia in a better climate, as I did. 
4 Elevated Richmond suburb and health resort. Only 
Unitarian church in Virginia. Extra inducements to 
Unitarians. Medicinal springs, pine groves, free hotel 
site. Address E. S. Rrap, HiGHLAND Sprinas, VA 
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interest), $1,395; pledges, $5,143; Bigelow Fund_| 
available Behe se of land, $3,000; total, 
$9,538. As most of the pledges are conditioned 
on the raising of $10,000 before beginning to 
build, there is needed $462 more. With $10,000, 
a church costing $7,000 can be built on land for 
which $3,000 has been given. To fully furnish 
the church-with pews, organ, etc., it is estimated 
that-another: thousand dollars will: be required ; 
but for this purpose the Natick Alliance promise 
to raise $600, and the Building Committee say 
they can find the balance. The pressing need, 
therefore, is for only $462, or perhaps $500 in 
round numbers to cover shrinkage in pledges. 
Already this amount has. been reduced by 
generous contributions from various branches of 
the Women’s Alliance, the’ Worcester Confer- 
ence, and the. Church-Extension Society, so 
that at this time” but $150 remains to be raised, 


with indications that this will be done éven be-] ~ 


foré thése words are in print. 


St. Cloud, Minn.—Unity Church: On the 
evening of May 7 Rev. J. H. Jones was installed 
pastor of Unity Church. The sermon was 
preached by Rev. R. W. Boynton of St. Paul. 
The people of the church were vigorously and 
pointedly charged by Rev. Harry White of 
Duluth ; and, with his usual eloquence and 
strength of expression, Rev. H. M. Simmons of 
Minneapolis delivered the charge to the minister, 
and extended to him the right hand of fellowship. 
Dr. Shoemaker, superintendent of the city 
schools, and Dr. Colgrove, professor in the St. 
Cloud State Normal School, also took part. 
The church is in a prosperous condition. 


Windsor, Vt.—All Souls’ Church, C. E. 
Ordway: On Memorial Sunday the local Post 
G. A. R. and the W. R. C., and also the United 
Order of. American Mechanics, attended the 
morning service in a body, the sermon and. ser- 
vice being devoted to the organizations and the 
day. The pastor preached on the subject 
“National Manliness and the Warfare of Citizen- 
ship,” and: the sermon commanded the closest 
attention of all present and was warmly com- 
mended afterward. The choir rendered excel- 
lent music, an audience that filled the church 
was present, and the service was so successful 
that another local triumph was scored for our 
church and faith. A pleasant and helpful feat- 
ure was the presence and participation of Rev. 
Russell N. Bellows of New York, who was 
visiting the pastor and New York friends at the 
time. The pastor is to preach the sermon for 
the graduating class of the high school on June 
16... Miss. -Alice- Kennedy has. just finished- a 
most interesting series of talks before the 
Women’s Alliance on~her ‘travels abroad the 
past year. 


Personals. 


Dr. W. Everett preached June 2 for Rev. 
Alexander McKenzie,-D.D., .in the First Con- 
gregational Church at Cambridge. 


The Mayesville School. 


Miss Emma J. Wilson, the founder of the 
Educational and Industrial Institute (colored) at 
Mayesville, S.C has worked very hard for the 
last four or ‘five years in efforts to raise the 
necessary money. -Most of the time she. has 
earned her own living-whilein the North, so as 
to use:as little as possible’ of the funds collected. 
For the last four years I have acted as treasurer 
of thesfund collected in and near Boston. I made 
careful inquiry from persons in Boston who 
formerly lived in Mayesville and from the lead- 
ing citizens of Mayesville, and also from philan- 
thropists who had been there and knew the 
situation, before I undertook the treasurership. 
With my advice the Institute has beén incor- 
porated; and on ‘the managing board are some 
of the leading social and business white men 
of Mayesville, acting together with the prominent 
colored men. The town is to aid in support of 
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the school, when it is once established with its 
new building. Some seventy-five acrés of land 
are to be used for industrial farm education and 
in practical work, furnishing, at the same time a 
means of self-support. In-the last four years 
Miss Wilson has collected a little over $1,200 in 
this :vicinity, which I have forwarded to the 
local treasurer. Almost all of this has been 
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of which .I;now have on hand about $580. Be-: 
sides what is now, collected, about $2,500 more — 


is needed for land and buildings, free of debt. 
If $1,500 can be raised in this neighborhood, the 
rest can be raised in New York; and I trust 


that the recent encouragement Miss Wilson has ~ 


received will stimulate others to give, so that she 
may soon go back to her work in the South, for 


| collected in pitifully’small sums; and it is only 
recently, since the Ast of April, that Miss Wil 
son has. Succeeded in securing larger donations. 


which she is so well fitted, with a thankful 
heart. ae R. H. Dana, 
Treasurer of the Boston Fund. 


If You Value Your Health |. 
Avoid using all‘ tile and so-called porcelain-lined refrigerators. They 
are continually cracking, breaking, and peeling, thereby making cracks 
and joints which absorb grease and bad odors. These soon form 
poisonous gases, which penetrate every article of food in your refrig- 
erator and endanger your health. A Solid Metal lined refrigerator 
without cracks or joints is far superior to all others, not only as 


regards health, but for true economy. Save your money and preserve 
your health by using ; 


“me EDDY” 
REFRIGERATOR 


Lined with best quality, heavy zinc, free from cracks or joints, 


Non-breakable, The easiest to clean and easier to keep clean than 
any other refrigerator made. Manufactured by ‘ 


D. EDDY & SONS, Boston, Mass., 


who have had 54 years’ experience in manufacturing refrigerators. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, ETC., FREE. 


WORCESTER STANDARD BUCKEYE MOWER 
Worcester Chain-Gear Buckeye Mower — 


_ More valuable improvements have been added to the Worcester Buckeye 
Mowers within the last two years than for any period since the introduction 
of mowing machines. Such wonderful advancement in construction for Increased 


Strength, Durability, Good Work, Light Draft, and Long Life has.seldom been : 


seen. The Worcester Buckeye Mower for 1901 has every up-to-date improve- 
ment and everything that can be desired for practical grass cutting in the hay 
field. é 


Do not fail to see the Worcester. Buckeye for 1901. 


Worcester Horse Rake 


The Worcester Horse Rake is built to last. 


teeth; do not tear up the grass roots. Turns hay bottom side up. Anybody 
can handle it. It.tells its own story in practical work. Try it, and you will 


buy it. 
. Bullard Hay Tedder 


The standard Hay Tedder of America. All tedders good for anything 
are imitations of it. 
the Bullard. 

MANUFACTURED BY 


THE RICHARDSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 


SEND FOR CATALOGS, 


Flattened. sled-runner shaped 


You can never know the value of a tedder until you use: 


——EE— ee 


a 
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South End-Industrial School. 


This school, which was was. started and-has been 
almost entirely carried’ on by the Unitarians, 


has outgrown its” present building. It is now]: 


helping some three hundred children to become 
self-supporting citizens by training them in 
the. arts of sewing, dressmaking, carpentry, 
drawing, printing, housekeeping; and cooking. 
The waiting lists are so long ‘that the com- 
mittee has decided to build a large addition 
which will accommodate one hundred and 
fifty more scholars.. New departments in cob- 
bling, laundry-work, sewing, kindergarten, and 
cane-seating, will be opened. The present build- 
ing will be renovated, new heating and -ventilat- 
ing apparatus put in. This with the furnishings |’ 
will cost #8,000. Through the churches of 
Boston and vicinity and friends $5000 has been 
raised... 

The committee are very anxious to begin 
at once, in order that they may) have the build- 
ing ready for school-work in the fall; but they 
do not feel justified in incurring a debt. They 
are using every effort to raise the money; and 
any Contributions, large or small, will be’ grate- 
fully acknowledged. 

Money may be sent to the treasurer, Mr. 


William H. Varney, 33 Lincoln Street, Boston. |! 


The Tuskegee School. 


The graduating class of Tuskegee Normal 
and Industrial Institute this year numbered 
eighty-seven. Four of these were from the 
Bible Training School, forty-one from the in- 
dustrial department, and forty-two from the 
academic department. The sermon of the 
graduating class was preached on Sunday, May | 
26, by Rev. W. W. Landrum, D.D., of the First 
Baptist Church of Atlanta. This was the first 
time that this sermon has been preached by a 
Southern white man. The speaking for the 
- Trinity prizes, established several years ago by 
Dr. E. Winchester Donald, rector of Trinity 
Church, Boston, came on Tuesday evening. 
The first prize was taken by T. B. Neely of 
Newbury, S.C. Principal Booker T, Washing- | 
ton, in his Sunday evening talk to the graduat- 
ing class, said: “Don’t go home and feel that 
you are better than other folks in the neighbor- 
hood because you have been to school. It 
would be better for you not to have had any 
education than for you to go home and be 
ashamed ‘of your parents and not want to help |! 
them. Go home and lead a simple life. Don’t 
be ashamed to go to church and Sunday-school, 
to Young Men’s Christian Association and the 
Christian Endeayor Society. Show that educa- 
tion has deepened your interest in thesevthings.” 
The regular graduating exercises were held on 
Thursday, May 30: The subject of the saluta- 
tory was “The Possibilities of the Southern 
Farm,” by F. H. Cardoza of Orangeburg, S.C. 
- Another topic was ‘The Negro as an Economic 
Factor in the South,” by Charles P. Adams of 
Baton Rouge, La. This has been the most 
prosperous year that the school has known. 
The new stock barn given by Mr. Morris K. 
Jesup of New York is nearly completed, and 
the walls of the library given by Mr. Carnegie 
are about half-way up. Both. buildings are 
being erected by the students asa ads of their 
industrial training. u cs 


A peculiar’ strike at’ al zig. is that. of I 55. 
municipal physicians who demand ‘higher pay 
and more considerate treatment. 


5-PIECE: SET. 


If you have grown weary of the Medioc- 
rities and the Banalities,— of the Mrs. Jenkins’ 
brand of: civilization,— come and see-a eal 
meritorious piece of work.’ 

This sofa is one of those creations so 
cleverly described as paving “a style of beauty, 
‘ good. for the backache.” It is emp of. a 

5-piece Suit which we. have just ‘placed on our floor. : 
The frame follows the lines laid down by the chair-makers of the dighitentit century, 
when some of the. best work was~created;— work which is in evidence to-day in many 


a drawing-room. 


‘The covering-is a satin damask in soft.colors. 


We price the 5 pieces: at only $105. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 
: 48: CANAL. Sis BOSTON. 


“Messiah Palpit? 


1900-1901 =. © 
Succeeding “Unity Pulpit” 


Savage’s’ Sermons™-Hias’ been 
“Messiah Pulpit” 


The publication of Mr. 
resumed, and will be continued in 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
\5 cents. ; 

NOW READY: 


1. Back Again to Work. 
2. The Place of the Church in. a Human Life. 


3. Some of the Moral Issues of the Political | 


> Campaign. 

4. Obligation. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

5. Drought in Nature and in Human Life.” 
6. Nothing but Leaves. 


aged People. 
9. The 0 Harvests. (By Rew RoWert Collyer.). 


11. “Faring toward Sunset.’’' (By Rev. Robert’ 


Collyer.) 

12. The Hincrait Jesus more Helpful to the Re- 
ligious Life than the Deified Christ. 
A Christmas Sermon.) —~ 

13. The Century of Wonder, | : 

14. The Twentieth Century —A Prophecy, 

15. Prayer. (By Rev. Robert Collyer, 

19. Two Emigrants. (By Rev. Robert-Collyer.) 

23. The Sipe eae bye ‘Rev. Robert 
Collyer. 


Series on ‘“The Passing and the Permanent in- 1. Religion,’ = 


1. Religions and Religion. 
~ Ht. Theologies and Theoltey 
' Hil, The Universe. 


17. _V. Bibles. 

18. VI. Gods and God. | 
20. Vil. Saviors. 

21. VU. Worship. 


22. eu Prayer. 
24. - The Church. 
“25. XI Hells. - ‘nS 


26. XII. Heavens.’ 


27. The Resurrection Life. Easter Sermon. 

28. We would see Jesus. (By Rey. Robert Collyer,. 

29. Theophilus Lindsey. (By Rey- Robert Collyer.) 

30. Jesus Lifted Up. 

31, Planting Timer: “A Spring Sermon. 

32, The Loneliness of Jesus. 

33. Simon Peter: said, ‘‘l go a-Fishing.’’ 
Rev. Robert Collyer. ) 

34. The Price of June 

35. The Peay of Fame, or our Debt to Great 

en. 


(By 


Subscriptions and orders for back: weave or ‘current , 


series should be sent to. Z hth 


GEO: ‘H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress: St Baitoc| 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


A Sermon for Discour- 


Register Tract Series. 


No. 1. My New Neicusor: By Rev. W. H.‘ Lyon.; 
$1.00 per hundred. 

No. 2. THE CONGREGATIONAL METHOD: How itis 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By- 
Rev. Charles F, Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 5, AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 

5 Development. By Rev. Edward ° Everett 
Hale. $1.so per hundred. 

No. 6. CHurcH OrGANIzATION, By Rev. William I. 
Lawrance.- $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 7. Or Maxine Onr’s SELF Brautirut. By 
Rey. William C. Gannett. $1.00 per hundred.’ 

No. 8. Tue Jupcment: The True Doctrine of the, 
rigs ent Individual and Universal. By Rev. 

iliam R. Alger, $1.50 per Bonaire 

No. 9. Tue Breatu or Lirs. By Rev, .M. Sim- 
mons, $1.50 per hundred, 

No.1. LipgRAL, CHRISTIANITY AS. MorTrtvE-PowER. 
By Rev. E. A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 

No? 12. go fit Nan IN THE ScHoots: By: William T. 

4 $1.00 per hundred. 

No, 13. foseE: Pyieereuy: The.Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C, C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred, 

|No. 14. WHAT o’CLOcK Is IT IN RELIGION? By Rev. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

No. 15, A Sout witH Four Winpows Opgn. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 18;. How’ wE_HELPED ouR MINISTER ‘TO WRITE 
Goop Ssrmons. By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 19. Four Sermons On’ Revivats. By Rev. S. M. 

Crothers. $3.00 per hundred,, Single copies, 
6 cents. 

No. 20. THEoporRE Parker’s Letter To’ a Younc’ 
Man. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 21. Tue TuHEoLtocy or THE, Furure. By Rey. 
ames Freeman Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per 
undred. ; 

No. 23. A WorkinG THEorY IN Eruics.. By hev. J. H. 

f Crooker. $1.50 per hundred, 

No. 24, THe CurisTian Unitarian Position, Doc- 
TRINAL, By’ John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 

No. 26. THe RESURRECTION OF La By Rev. We A. 
Furness. vt .oo per hundred 

No. 27. SHorrT anp Lone Visws. By mee Charles, ne 
Dole. $1.00 per hundred.> 

No. 28. THe Unity oF THE CurisTian CuurcH, B 
Rev, Charles W. Wendte, $1.50 per hundred. 

| No. 29, THE SUPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL ViEWw> 


OF THE Precious~ BLoop or. Curist.. By 
dred. James T. Bizby, Ph, D. $1.50 per hun- 
re 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price: “aby t 


CHRISTIAN. REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 
272 Congress. Street, Boston. 


OUR UNITARIAN: GOSPEL. 


_ By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 
“ fan nh: 


ko. H. ELLIS,. Publisher,.272 Congrass St, Boston. 
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. Pleasantries. 


“Say, pa, what was the Appian Way?” 
“Why, it was—er—just a way the Appians had, 
I suppose.”—Chicago News.. 


“Is you gwine ter let dat mewel do as he 


please?” asked Uncle Ephram’s wife. ‘“Wha’s 
you’ will power?” “My will power’s all right,” 
he answered. 
an’ measure dis here mewel’s won’t power.” 


“What’s twins, mamma?” asked four-year-old 
Bessie. “I know,” exclaimed her small brother 
before the mother could answer. “Twins is two 
kids just the same age; three’s, triplets; four’s, 
quadrupeds; and five’s, centipedes.”—Mew York 
Evening World. 


May: “Girls, what do the papers mean when 
they talk of the seat of war?” Ella: “I don’t 
know, any more than I know what a standing 
army is for.” Bella: “Why, how ignorant you 
are, dears! The seat of war is for the standing 
army to sit down on when it gets tired.” 


A story of quick wit turned to apologetic uses 
is going the rounds of the English papers. A 
Salvation Army lassie was being tormented for 
her belief in the truth of the story of Jonah. 
“When I get to heaven, I'll ask him for an ex- 
planation,” she said. “But suppose he is not in 
heaven,” said her tormentor. “Then you can 
ask him.” 


. At the close of a lecture on Shakespeare in 

the city of Rochester a Scotchman came up to 
the lecturer,and said: “Ye think a fine lot o’ 
Shakespeare, doctor, but Robbie Burns would 
never hae written sich nonsense as ‘Uneasy lies 
the head that wears a croon.’ That’s juist non- 
sense. Robbie would hae kent fine that a king 
or a queen disna gang to bed wi’ a croon on his 
head. He wad hang it o’er the back of a chair |” 
Epworth Herald. 


They had been engaged; but they had 
quarrelled, and were too proud to make up. He 
called a few days ago at her home to see her 
father—on business, of course. She answered 
the door-bell. Said he: “Ah! Miss Jepkin, I 
believe. Is your father in?” “No, sir,” she re- 
plied. “Do you wish to see him personaly?” 
“T do,” was his response, feeling that she was 
yielding; and he turned proudly to go away. 
“J beg your pardon,” she exclaimed, as he 
reached the lowest step; “but who shall I say 
called ?” 


A bookseller in Cleveland advertised for a 
porter. A big muscular Irishman walked into 
the shop and glanced round. Finally, his eye 
rested on a big sign over a table filled with books: 
“Dickens’s works all this week for $4.” The 
Irishman read it thoughtfully, and then edged 
toward the front door. The floor-walker asked 
pleasantly if there was something he wanted; 
and the applicant remarked, with a backward 
glance toward the sign, “Oi come in t’ git th’ 
job, but Oi’ll not care f’r it. Dickens kin worruk 
all th’ week f’r $4 if he wants to. Oi’ll not. 
Ve'd better kape him.” And the visitor strode 
vigorously out. 


A gentleman travelling in Europe engaged the 
services of a courier. Arriving at an inn in 
Austria, the traveller asked his servant to enter 
his name in accordance with the police regula- 
tions of that country. The man replied that he 
had already anticipated the order, and registered 
him as an American gentleman of means. “But 
how did you write my name?” asked the master. 
“I can’t exactly pronounce it; but I copied it 


carefully from your portmanteau, sir.” “But it 


is not there,” was the reply. “Bring me the 
book.” The register was brought, and revealed, 
instead of a very plain English name of two syl- 
lables, the following portentous entry, “Monsieur 
Warranted Solid Leather.” 


_ The Christian Register 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICER SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 190keveccesee sovee seco cece 924,972.41 
SPEEA eins: ee eee eee nen 


$3,043,498.27 


“You jest want ter come out hyar | 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as “Prete in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. - i 
BENJ._F. STEVENS, President. 

ALFRED De ee Vice-President. 


Ss. F. LL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buyin Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
akotas. Correspondence solicited, 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


AND FORECLOSED LANDS 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston 


TO TAXPAYERS. 


Assxssor’s Orrice, City HAtt, 
Boston, May 1, roor. 

‘Your attention is called to our circular (now being 
distributed throughout the city) relative to making returns 
on property subject to taxation as early as possible before 
June 15 at 12 o’clock m. 

Per order of the Board of Assessors, 
GEORGE A. COMINS, Secretary. 


NC! 
Ha ey eee es 0001020. ELLS. 
gy SCHOOL & OTHER PUREST. BE St 
NEELY &CO., | EV UINE, 
WEST-TROY N.Y. BELI-METAL 
CHIMES, aarti: DEVEMERICES FREE, 


Gro-H-Ellis:Boston 


The above is the title of a pamphlet which | or Tech. prea 


we will mail to those interested on application. 


‘| students last year. 


When Visiting 
BOSTON 


register at the 
NEW | 
HOTEL 
BELLEVUE 


adjoining 
Unitarian Building. 
BEACON ST. 


Educational. 


Metropolitan advantages of 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Mctopolitan advantages of 


tors, 1350 Students from 92 Universities, 21 Foreign 
countries and from 35 Americam States and Terri- 
tories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Eor, College Graduates 


capi free rooms and free tui-. 
tion in the heart of 


Boston, Nearly two SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


hundred students. _Fifty-fourth Vear opens September 18. 
Address Dean, M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset Street. 


For College Graduates 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY For , College, Graduates 


$25 each. Located close to SCHOOL OF LAW 


the Courts. Four hundred 
Opens October 2. Address Dean, 
S.C. BENNETT, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY ,,42 College Graduates 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


facilities. Opens October 3. Address Dean, J. P. 
SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Avenue. 

Five hundred students 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY in’ attendance. Elective 


courses in great 


variety, Admis) COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


sion from certificating schools without examination.- All 
the collegiate degrees, Opens September 19. Address 
Dean, W. E. HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset Street. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Shyosohical and Meray 


degrees of A.M. and GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


D. For College 
graduates only. Opens September 19. Address 


Dean, B. P, BOWNE, 12 Somerset Street. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Bridgewater, Mass. 


Regular courses. Special courses for college graduates 
and teachers of experience. Entrance examinations 
JUNE 27, 28, SEPTEMBER 10, 11. For circulars address 

ALBERT G. Boypen, Principal. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869, Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, DD, 


Miss IDA. F. FOSTER, 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK} Principals. 


Miss Hyde’s Home School. 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


A pleasant home and careful, expert training for six 
‘tle girls under twelve years of age. 


~ POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Fuge, 45 . 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


CONCORD SCHOOL 


Concord, Massachusetts. ; 
Prepares boys for college and scientific school. 
For catalogue address 
Tuomas H. Eckreipt, Headmaster. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL ”®*%,XE¥7°N 


Advantages of a cultured home. Thorough College 
Seven pupils to one instructor. 
ALLEN and 2,500 living alumni. 


FOR 
GIRLS 


References: : 
Illustrated catalogue. 
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HURCH 
ARPETS pricts. 658 


ATMANU- JOHN H. PRAY 


FACTURERS 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


WASHINCTOR ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


& SONS Co., 


BOSTON. 


